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National Draft Confrontation Week in 
America, which began on Monday, is 
seven days of mass resistance and 
civil disobedience directed against 
the systematic coralling of young men 
to die for private enterprise in South 
East Asia. It will culminate this week- 
end in the National Mobilisation to 
End the War in Vietnam, when at 
least 100,000 demonstrators are ex- 
pected to converge on the Pentagon 
in Washington, DC, and attempt to 
close it down. 

As we went to press, reports were 
coming in of intense anti-war activity 
throughout America. Thirty-five Am- 
erican clergymen opposed to the war 
have pledged to make churches and 
synagogues across the United States 
sanctuaries for conscientious objec- 
tors and draft resisters. The Chaplain 
of Yale University, Reverend William 
Coffin, said that arrests of those ‘“ who 
refuse to answer the draft will have 
to be made in a synagogue or church. 
If a further mockery of American 
justice is not to be made, we clergy- 
men must be arrested too ”. 

On Monday the folk singer Joan Baez 
was arrested and accused, with 123 
others, of attempting to shut down 
the Oakland, California, induction 
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centre. All those arrested chose to 
spend the night in jail rather than 
pay bail set at £220, and they are due 
to appear in court sometime this week 
on charges of unlawful assembly and 
disturbing the peace. 
The demonstration was planned as 
part of a four-day siege of the Oak- 
land Induction Centre. One of the 
organisers, Terry Cannon, said: 
“We have picketed, protested, leaf- 
leted, and argued against the draft 
and the racist war in Vietnam. 
There is only one way to keep young 
men from being shanghaied into 
the armed forces and that is to stop 
the draft from operating. We de- 
clare that we are opposed to the 
government’s policy, and we will do 
everything we can to bring it to a 
alt.” 


Reverend Don Ganoung, speaking in 

support of the week’s activities, said: 
““A Christian now faced with the 
draft has two alternatives. Be draf- 
ted and be a potential executioner 
for Murder Incorporated, USA, or 
be imprisoned. Man cannot, nor a 
nation cannot, maintain sanity when 
these are the only consequences of 
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Two marches will make their way across Washington to the rally at the 
Pentagon this Saturday. An hour later, at 4 pm, a sit-in “to disrupt the The resisters hope that their action 


Pentagon ” will begin. 


Harry Pincus writes: On Monday fif- 
teen Americans from Stop It Commit- 
tee (Americans in Britain for US 
Withdrawal From Vietnam) joined 
The Resistance (see Peace News, 
September 29) by openly defying the 
Selective Service in repudiation of 
America’s Vietnam policy. Of the fif- 
teen, eight had given their draft cards 
to students from the National Libera- 
tion Front at London Airport last 
Thursday. The remaining seven re- 
turned their cards to the American 
Embassy. 


At a press conference earlier, Frank 
Brodhead, a Princeton University 
graduate student and spokesman for 
the group, read from a joint statement 
that the fifteen had prepared: 


“The failure of our government to 
respond to mass legal protest ob- 
liges us to intensify our opposition 
by actively intervening in the oper- 
ation of the military machinery... . 
We join together in condemning the 
greed displayed and consummate 
brutality committed in the name of 
the American people by a leader- 
ship bent on subjugating the people 
of Vietnam and those fighting for 
liberation throughout the world... 


We call upon peoples everywhere 
to join us in acts of open resistance 
to American aggression. ” 


Brodhead went on to explain that the 
fifteen in London were acting in soli- 
darity with over one thousand stu- 
dents in the United States who were 
returning their draft cards on the 
same day. (For violating the draft 
act a person is liable for a jail term 
of up to five years and/or fine of up 
to $10,000.) He further explained that 
this was not simply an act of “ moral 
witness’, but the beginning of a con- 
certed political campaign actively to 
obstruct and resist the military mac- 
hine and the American war in Viet- 
nam. 


After the press conference the group 
proceeded to Grosvenor Square where 
they were joined by 200 demonstra- 
tors bearing placards with slogans 
like “We Won’t Go to Salve LBJ’s 
Pride,” “Nuremberg 1946 + Geneva 
1954 = October 16, 1967”, “‘ Resist, ” 
and “ Cut Off LBJ’s Gun. ” The fifteen 
who had signed the statement then 
Da ed into the Embassy led by my- 
self. 


We were met by Houston Dixon, a 
consular official, who refused to ac- 
cept the cards “to avoid aiding an 
illegal act.” (He did seem to miss the 
point!) The group then moved back 
out of the American Embassy and, in 
a final gesture of defiance directed ag- 
ainst their war and their refusal, I 
pasted the envelope containing the 
cards to the glass door which is the 
main entrance to the Embassy. 


Officials left the envelope there for 
over 45 minutes, then finally removed 
it, apparently to be placed in the lost 
and found department. (When will 
the American government take any- 
body seriously?) Over 75 individual 
letters of support, addressed to Gen- 
eral Hershey (Chief of the Selective 
Service System), were also handed in 
to the Embassy. For an American 
openly to advocate draft resistance 
makes him technically liable for the 
same penalties as the resisters. 


will call attention both to the increas- 
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Harry Pincus talks to the press out- 
side the US Embassy last Monday. 


ingly precarious nature of the Ameri- 
can position in Vietnam, and to the 
need for people who are seriously op- 
posed to the war to step out of their 
ordinary routines and take greater 
risks now if the opposition is to have 
meaningful effect before the war wi- 
dens beyond anybody’s control. 


Stop It Committee hopes to involve 
sympathetic Englishmen in their re- 
sistance movement. We are badly in 
need of funds (and a Gestetner mac- 
hine) to publicise resistance and to 
aid individual draft resisters. Also, I 
would point out that we are helping 
to reverse the brain drain, but that 
many Americans who come to Eng- 
land to resist the draft have consider- 
able difficulty finding jobs. We plan 
actively to encourage draft resistance 
among the many hundreds of Ameri- 
can students in Britain; the second 
public date for returning draft cards 
has already been set for December 4. 


Harry Pincus is a former LSE socio- 
logy student and informal chairman 
of Stop It Committee (8 Rosslyn Hill, 
London NW3). 
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Civillan cefence 


Is it possible some confusion in the 
exchange between Adam Roberts and 
Bob Overy on the issue of non-violent 
civilian defence arises from the fail- 
ure of both of them to discuss what 
in fact it is that civilian defence is 
supposed to be defending? 

Both seem to assume that non-violent 
civilian defence is concerned with the 
protection of a given nation state, al- 
though Adam Roberts occasionally 
varies this by talking about “society”. 
He also seems to assume he is scor- 
ing points when he quotes Gandhi in 
terms of the problems of defence; 
what he is inadvertently doing is to 
illustrate the considerable gaps in 
Gandhi’s thinking about the role of 
the nation state within the compass 
of his (Gandhi’s) non-violent philoso- 


pay. 

Gandhi may be forgiven for thinking 
Indian Nationalism preferable to the 
British variety, but what the general 
drift of world affairs poses today is 
the validity of all forms of power 
which are not susceptible to direct 
popular control. This includes nearly 
all nation states and the bigger or 
more powerful they are, the more 
their very existence is called into 
question. 

Those nations that today dominate 
the world were all without exception 
created by violent means (generally 
war) and are sustained by violence 
and coercion in all major respects. 
Without this it is probable they would 
cease to exist, if only because they 
have all come to represent interests 
which are at variance with the inter- 
ests of the people whose servants, in- 
credible as it seems, they are suppos- 
ed to be. Our ‘‘servants” are nowa- 
days very clearly our masters, and 
our masters are ushering us igto an 
era of insane, monstrously futile and 
destructive wars to protect their in- 
terests, which in many respects are 
quite contrary to ours. 

In this light it must surely be accepted 
that non-violent civilian defence can 
only be intelligently discussed in 
terms of how it can help each indivi- 
dual to increase his own power at the 
expense of any of these nation states, 
including the one under which he may 
have the misfortune to be misgov- 
erned. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


I was very interested to read the cri- 
tique by Bob Overy of the new book 
on civilian defence edited by Adam 
Roberts, because these two proceed 
from basically different assumptions. 
Bob Overy is an absolute anarchist, 
to whom authority by one man over 
another is always wrong. This is pro- 
bably the correct ethic for dealing 
with Committee of 100 matters, where 
all the members are responsible and 
intelligent to a far greater degree 
than the majority of adults. Adam 
Roberts, however, takes the view that 
some adults are more capable of 
taking responsibility than others, and 
that these must lead and organise the 
rest, so that all become capable of re- 
sisting orders to do what they know 
to be wrong, which is the essence of 
“ civilian” defence. Adam Roberts 
further assumes that the state has got 
a right to exist, and to organise edu- 
cation, housing, welfare and defence, 
etc. Bob Overy might disagree with 
him here, and argue that these mat- 
ters are for the family to organise and 
not the state. With such fundamental 
differences, it is difficult to see how a 
fruitful argument can develop. 

“Civilian ” defence ‘is for the whole 
population, but from my own attempts 
at research into public attitudes, I 
estimate that only about 5% of adults 
are capable of the necessary intelli- 


gent rethinking, and responsibility for 
other people’s actions. The remainder 
are too old, too sick, too prejudiced, 
too involved in other activities, or too 
concerned with their own affairs to be 
fit for leadership in “civilian” de- 
fence. 

If we are to achieve disarmament, we 
must start from where we are and 
not from some utopia. No government 
would be able to disarm, unless its 
people believed that they could stand 
up for themselves and all the things 
they value, material or otherwise. I 
would not have supported CND if I 
had not believed that there were al- 
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the majority of people in this country. 
“ Civil” defence as advocated at ‘the 
moment is an offence to the intelli- 
gence of any thinking person, be they 
military minded or pacifist. Most peo- 
ple imagine that our way of life is de- 
fended by the threat of nuclear at- 
tack by Britain, but in fact this threat 
would be valueless without that limit- 
ed degree of democracy which we 
enjoy. 

“ Civilian” defence, on the other 
hand, would be a logical extension of 
our self-rule. It would give us better 
means to resist the wrong-doing of 
our own government, as well as that 
of an occupying power. If it were pro- 
perly explained and presented, it 
could make a strong appeal to many 
different types of people and pave the 
way for discarding threats of nuclear 
bomb attacks. 

Mrs Frances Howard, 

38 Hampden Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


Israel 


I cannot understand why Mr Sharon 
(Letters, last week) refuses to answer 
specific points. Further generalised 
assertions of Israel’s innocence and 
desire for peace are pointless when 
the whole issue in question is what 
Israel means by peace, and what she 
is prepared to offer to make peace 
possible. Will he be pinned down on 
these points: on what does he con- 
sider Arab hostility based if not on the 
points made in my article? Is the UN 
wrong in thinking there is some legi- 
timacy in Arab grievances? Does the 
question of recognition involve these 
fundamental points at issue or not? 
What concessions is Israel prepared 
to offer on these issues, regarded as 
paramount by the UN, in order to 
bring peace nearer? Arguments 
please, not slogans. 

Bill Hillier, 

21 Denning Road, London NW3. 


Slum children 


Your page of quotations from ‘“ Back 
to School . . . from a holiday ‘in the 
slums” in Peace News of September 
29 has illustrated so well the problems 
that face children who are growing 
up in the overcrowded housing con- 
ditions of the slum areas. The work 
of Shelter deserves high praise, for it 
has found the root of the problem and 
is seeking to cure the cause of this 
tragic effect. 

However, a change in housing condi- 
tions cannot be brought about over- 
night; what of the children who are 
now living with nowhere to play ex- 
cept the street, and who find it virtu- 
ally impossible to do their homework 
in the overcrowded space that is their 
home? 

Brixton is such an overcrowded area. 
Outside school hours, children can 
play only in the streets with the con- 
stant risk of accidents from passing 
cars. Home conditions are so demand- 
ing on the children that when they try 
to study, interruptions and diversions 
make a mockery of their attempts to 
concentrate, and as a result a much 


higher proportion than normal are 
educationaliy sub-normal. Those un- 
der school age spend the day with 
perhaps twenty others at a neigh- 
bour’s since their mothers have to go 
out to work just to pay the rent. This 
situation is deplorable enough - in an 
area of potential racial tension it is an 
emergency. 

It is our hope to be able to construct 
and run an adventure playground for 
the community in Brixton, which will 
give these children an opportunity for 
free play that has so far been denied 
them. If any readers feel able to help, 
I should be most grateful. The more 
eople who can offer their help to us, 
the better the facilities will be that 
we can give, and the more children we 
will be able to cater for. 

Geoff Wenden, 

IVS (Lambeth Branch), 

38 St Faith’s Road, London SE21. 


Greece and Britain 


Today there are thousands of prison- 
ers in Greece facing an unknown fu- 
ture varying from death or life impri- 
sonment to excessive deprivation and 
a daily fear and uncertainty of a kind 
we have never experienced tin Britain. 
At present, I am concerned only with 
the prison sentences imposed on three 
British people close to every reader 
of this paper, who expressed last Ap- 
ril, when they entered the Greek Em- 
bassy in London, only what every 
decent-minded citizen at that time did 
not express. I am not interested in 
criticisms for or against the methods 
used by the forty. I am interested in 
the disinterest shown since from those 
not involved in that particular sym- 
bolic action. 

For example, as a member of the 
Peace Pledge Union and the War Re- 
sisters International it is to me, per- 
sonally, outrageous that Michael Ran- 
dle is now to be in prison for a year 
for having expressed what most of us 
feel. 

It is equally outrageous that among 
my fellow pacifists I find the sort of 
apathy that can lead a faithful, and 
to the Peace Pledge Union well- 
known, member to say, ‘“‘ But you can- 
not equate what is happening in 
Greece to war” - or a membership 
that cannot face the issues involved 
in a demonstration of the kind organ- 
ised in April, one which included 
many PPU members. It would also 
have included the General Secretary 
of the Peace Pledge Union, albeit as 
an individual, had it not been for a 
previous commitment which had to be 
honoured. 

If British people are to be imprisoned 
on behalf of an absent democracy ‘in 
Greece and in face of the far more 
terrible fate overshadowing Greek 
people today, what are those con- 
cerned, but free, to do? Let all paci- 
fists at least consider whether the fi- 
nal outbreak of a war itself is so much 
worse than what precedes it. The 
middle thirties if you lived in Ger- 
many and could not support Hitler? 
South Africa today? Other persecuted 
peoples in nations under the grip of 
dictatorship, be it communist, fascist, 
or of our own type? 

During the last world war Greece was 
invaded and suffered under foreign 
occupation; their resistance was vio- 
lent, sustained and passionate. When 
there was nothing left to do against 
the aggressors these people, on penal- 
ty of death, built the word OCHI in 
huge white stones on the hills. The 
word OCHIi means “NO”. 

There can be no Greek man or woman 
alive today over the age of forty who 
does not remember saying OCHI in 
the 1940s. Let him say it again, and 
let all freedom-loving people say it 
with him - “ royalty ” or peasant - and 
let him be joined by all British people 


of all political convictions who re- 
member the struggle of Greece in the 
forties and the political ‘‘ sell-out ” by 
the Allies later. 

Myrtle Solomon, 

6 Apollo Place, London SW10. 


Embassy trial 


I very much regret that the only posi- 
tive conclusion that Bob Overy could 
come to in his article about the Em- 
bassy affair was that we should not be 
deterred from actions which lead to 
long prison sentences or from making 
brave speeches in court. Although 
these are stimulating and satisfying 
and at times very useful practices for 
the few individuals who are in a posi- 
tion to indulge in them, I cannot see 
us making very much progress in that 
direction. Statements from the dock 
are listened to only by the Judge and 
you won’t convert him. Mike Randle’s 
speech has already been forgotten. 
Extravagant demonstrations of the 
Greek Embassy type are undoubtedly 
valuable, but we should not be sur- 
prised, as Bob seems to be, when they 
pick out a handful of scapegoats to 
deal with harshly. They always have 
and there would appear to have been 
no reason to expect otherwise on this 
occasion. Indeed [ would suggest that 
to anticipate the sort of response that 
might have been provoked by a pure 
Gandhian nonviolent demonstration 
would in this case have been quite in- 
appropriate. When you catch the 
authorities with their pants down 
(mainly because of the secrecy in- 
volved) you cannot then expect to in- 
voke “‘ sympathy for the underdog. ” 

I think it would be quite wrong to kid 
ourselves that such demonstrations 
are using techniques of pure non- 
violence, although they may, as in this 
case, have abstained from violence. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that non- 
violence should stand or fall on the 
ability of its proponents to adapt to 
changing situations and their prepar- 
edness to sacrifice purity in order to 
achieve this. The Embassy demonstra- 
tion showed that there are people who 
can adapt in this way. This situation 
is surely preferable to the position of 
the Civil Rights movement in the 
States where the nonviolent elements 
have totally lost the initiative due to 
their lack of flexibility. But to carry 
out a demonstration of this type, and 
then to “stand up for yourself in 
court” or expect any kind of leniency 
is to invite the worst of both worlds. 

I do not suggest of course that we 
should not engage in such demonstra- 
tions. However, it is better to arrange 
things in such a way that we do not 
get caught. If it is inevitable that some 
people should be caught, all engaging 
on the demonstration should be aware 
of the dangers and have decided that 
the action is sufficiently valuable to be 
worth the risks, which will be high. 
Brian McGee, 

154 Corbyn Street, London N4. 

Bob Overy writes: I don’t think Mic 
hael Randle’s speech has been for- 
gotten. 


Tony’s and Bob’s articles on the Em- 
bassy trialwere marvellous, but please 
don’t follow the example of the equa!- 
ly excellent Guardian letters and arti- 
cles in forgetting Del Foley. He’s not 
so well known, and six months doesn’t 
sound much compared with the other 
sentences, but the shock and the per- 
sonal upheaval are as great. I know 
you mentioned him, but he always 
seems to get pushed into the back- 
ground. I’m sure Terry and Mike 
wouldn’t want this. 

Jenny James, 

Hawley Manor, 

Hawley, Dartford, Kent. 


see also page 10 
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The Brig by Kenneth Brown, is a 
compression into a few hours on the 
stage of his own experience of a 30- 
day sentence while in the US Marine 
Corps in Japan. The filmed version, 
directed by Jonas and Adolfas Mekas, 
is a further compression of the Living 
Theatre’s stage production in New 
York. 
If anything, the film is more harrow- 
ing than the play. I admit to having 
almost succumbed to a mounting 
sense of panic while watching it. It 
wasn’t easy to stay through to the 
end. 
And yet, baldly stated, there’s hardly 
anything to it, except repeated bru- 
talities and unbearable noise Ten 
piso ters are confined to a small cage, 
ardly big enough to hold their 
bunks. Three guards harrass them, 
beat them, and degrade them from 
the early morning hours to the end 
of one day. 
The prisoners have hardly any indi- 
viduality of their own. The guards 
have less. They stalk around the 
prisoners and their cage with the 
snarling contempt of carnival animal 
trainers for the dumb beasts in their 
charge. Whatever meaning the day 
has is defined by the ritual of cross- 
ing several white lines painted on the 
“deck ” outside the cage. 
Before being allowed to cross a white 
line, a prisoner must shout out his 
ritual request for ‘permission to 
cross the white line, sir.” Often they 
all shout at once. This, and repeatedly 
shouted ‘‘yessirs” and ‘nosirs”, 
are most of what passes for speech in 
the play. 
The rest of the sound is a blurred 
bedlam of grunts, groans, shouts, and 
heavy-booted feet marching in double 
time. The prisoners move like auto- 
matons; their eyes are filled with 
fear, but their faces are purposely 
expressionless, Permission to cross 
the white line, and arbitrary penal- 
ties for infractions of meaningless 
rules, are the things that give struc- 
ture to the lives of these men; guards 
and prisoners alike. 
In fact, one soon sees that they are all 
prisoners of an insane system which 
worships the mad inefficiency of Con- 
trol, masquerading as discipline. All 
the dehumanisation, sadism, and 
humiliation of military life are here. 


ALLEN SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


When Ramsay Macdonald broke with 
the Labour Party in 1931 to join with 
the Conservatives as the head of a 
National Government to deal with a 
financial crisis, he proclaimed that he 
would join with anybody who declar- 
ed that no outside body ought to con- 
trol state policy. 

The decisions taken by the represen- 
tatives of the trade unions, meeting 
first as 'the TUC and then as the La- 
bour Party, were not to be permitted 
te direct government actions, he de- 
clared. The present government has 
made it very clear that it takes a simi- 
lar view of its relationship to ‘‘out- 
side bodies ”. 

On most issues today there is very 
little to choose between the policies 
of the Labour government and the 
Conservative Party. Mr Heath pro- 
duces week by week his mechanical 
condemnations of government policy, 
which are only relieved in the flat- 
ness of their artificiality by the vari- 
ety of silly-clever similes that some- 
body has to find for him to attach to 
them. 

It is, however, all too apparent that, 
except in minor details, on every! im- 
portant issue there iis no difference 
between the policies of the two sides. 
On armaments and the H Bomb, the 
Common Market, relationship to the 
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Undearabie brutality in the Brig 


The men have no names, only num- 
bers. 

But even worse than namelessness: 
the guards habitually call the prison- 
ers “ Maggot” or “ Worm.” And one 
isn’t sure which to loathe more: the 
guards who reduce the prisoners to 
worms, or the prisoners who allow 
themselves to become worms. 

What strange fear keeps them from 
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US, Vietnam, Rhodesia, and industrial 
and financial controls, the attitudes 
of the controlling sections of each 
party are essentially the same. 

There is no need for a coalition as a 
national government. Each party by 
itself will pursue essentially the same 
policy. There is equally no reason 
why there should not be a coalition. 
Should it be decided on in the ups 
and downs of our exchange situation, 
there would be no moral justification 
for the bulk of the party in Parlia- 
ment to break away from Messrs Wil- 
son and Brown as they did from Mac- 
donald and Snowden. 

There was in fact no moral justifica- 
tion for the party’s breach with Mac- 
donald in 1931, for a consistent social 
doctrine had run through Macdon- 
ald’s political pronouncements that 
the majority of the party endorsed as 
a method of action, whether or not 
they accepted the social philosophy 
on which he based it. Macdonald 
wanted a number of changes in soci- 
ety that he was careful to see were 
not very clearly formulated. He did 
not claim to be operating “ pragmati- 
cally”, as does Mr Wilson, but it 
amounted to the same thing. 

The method by which he would strive 
to attain to the new society was by 
progressively improving the estab- 
lished capitalist order. In a number 
of books he expounded his social 
philosophy. The social structure was 
an organic thing. There was in it a 
biological unity, a continuity com- 
bined with an eternal biological! flux. 
Since society stood on a fundamental 
basis of unity, and was at the same 
time the subject of incessant change, 
it was always amenable to a con- 
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voicing their natural anger at being 
so treated? What paralysis resirains 
them from coming to the aid of one 
of their comrades while he is being 
punched furiously in the guts? And 
what spiritual blindness keeps them 
from seeing the necessity of rebelling 
against the outrages being committed 
upon them? 

These questions have a significance 
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trolled modification that would bring 
it nearer to the form desired. Some 
tendencies led towards socialism; 
these the socialist would encourage. 
Some led away from socialism; these 
the socialist would discourage. 

By this process, reasoned Macdonald, 
the capitalist order would be trans- 
formed and in the process of time it 
would become socialism. The process 
would go forward with the inevitabili- 
ty of gradualness. Indeed, in one of 
his books Macdonald likened it to the 
building of a coral reef; and a coral 
reef is built up through the centuries 
by the millions of skeletons of the 
madrepora that compose it. 

It will be observed that there is no 
place in this philosophy, any more 
than there is in the “ pragmatic” 
approach, for the view that there is a 
great and intolerable gulf between 
the owners of industry and the many 
whose lives are in pawn because they 
are divorced from ownership; and 
that this is a moral evil that makes 
the conception of social unity a 
mockery. 

Now, if, like Macdonald and those 
who have inherited his leadership, 
we take the view which has been des- 
cribed above, then what occurred in 
1931, far from being a “sell-out”, 
was a logical consequence. Macdonald 
was really that greatly misunder- 
stood person, the pioneer. Without 
any move towards revolutionary 
change in society, the structure be- 
gan to rock on its base. Financial 
security was threatened, the collapse 
of the system seemed imminent, and 
there was the threat of “a flight from 
the pound”. 

What was a man with Macdonald’s 
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which goes beyond that microcosm 
of Kenneth Brown’s Marine Corps 
brig. But the trouble with The Brig 
is that it’s not a propaganda play. 
Not only does Kenneth Brown refuse 
to ask any questions; he doesn’t pre- 
tend to have any conclusions or solu- 
tions either. This is what he experi- 
enced and saw. The rest is up to the 
audience. 


guiding philosophy to do? What is 
the statesman to do who prides him- 
self on a “pragmatic” absence of a 
guiding philosophy? If one holds the 
view that the best one can do is to 
advance by a gradual adjustment of 
the capitalist structure, then the mo- 
ment that structure appears to be in 
danger it is obviously necessary to 
seek its salvation. 

In 1931 this required dependence on 
the Conservatives. It is doubtful to- 
day whether this will be a necessity. 
Before we reach a General Election, 
however, we are likely to be faced 
with some singular happenings that 
will follow on the peculiar relation- 
ship between the Labour leadership 
and the rank and file that has been 
manifest in the past few weeks. 

It will become evident, I think, that 
for those who desire to see revolu- 
tionary change, whether they call 
themselves socialists or have acquired 
a distaste for that label, the old party 
will have to be written off and a new 
approach formulated. In making that 
new approach it will be necessary to 
start with the priorities right. These 
are: first, the moral principles we 
wish to see embodied in society; next, 
a clear vision of the kind of society 
that will embody these principles (to 
be quite blunt about it, a utopian 
conception); next, the necessary pro- 
paganda and educational activity to 
aim at a clear general understanding 
of what is sought and the develop- 
ment of a democratic will for the 
construction of such a society; and, 
only after these necessary first things, 
the seeking of the political means to 
give practical effect to the vision of 
society that has been so formulated. 
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Vietnam: new trap for liberals 


Roger Barnard writes: Recent talk 
about Vietnam by many critics of the 
war has been pretty mindless. The 
frantic rallying and closing of ranks 
by all ‘right-thinking ” persons dur- 
ing the last few weeks has resulted in 
this country in the consolidation of 
the call to “stop the bombing, start 
negotiating ” among major sections of 
the Labour left; so much so in fact 
that at the moment they stand shoul- 
der to shoulder in Britain with the 
Tory MP, Humphrey Berkeley, and in 
America with the unspeakable Life 
magazine, which after four months of 
wrangling among the editorial hierar- 
chy has now departed explicitly from 
its former policy of unqualified sup- 
port for Johnson’s Vietnam policies 
and joined the ranks of those people 
who want another pause in the bomb- 
ing of Hanoi and North Vietnam as a 
prelude to negotiations. 
Astoundingly, this united-front point 
of view is being hawked around with- 
out even the nuance of critical sup- 
port. But in point of fact, our ortho- 
dox “doves” could well be walking 
straight into one of the biggest traps 
ever to be laid in the long history of 
this war. We have repeatedly pointed 
out the pitfalls inherent in the call 
merely to stop the bombing and begin 
talking, and it would be tiresome to 
go over the same ground again in 
great detail. Suffice it to say that, 
given the initiation of a bombing 
pause in the North, or even the com- 
plete and unconditional cessation of 
bombing altogether, there is still no 
reason whatever, whether legal, 
moral, or tactical, why Hanoi should 
then go meekly to the negotiating 
table; therefore, so long as the “ bait ” 
falls short of American withdrawal, it 
Seems extremely doubtful whether 
Hanoi will in fact capitulate in this 
way. 

The dangers of the conventional oppo- 
sition point of view on the war were 
pointed up even more clearly (though 
probably not intentionally) by Robert 
Stephens in the Observer for October 
8. Briefly, Stephens argued that John- 
son is now seriously tempted to adopt 
very soon the policy of an all-out 
“peace offensive ” which, if not suc- 
cessful, would be followed swiftly by 
total war against North Vietnam. As 
Stephens put it, somewhat naively, by 
this means Johnson hopes “to meet 
home and international pressures for 
a bombing pause to test the sincerity 
of Hanoi’s will to negotiate”’, for he 
is reported to be deeply worried by 
two things: the “lack of progress ” in 
the war, and the prospects for him- 
self and the Democratic Party in next 
year’s elections. 


There is nothing very novel in this 
kind of talk, but the sting in the tail 
is that high-level politicians in London 
fear (or so we are told) that if an un- 
conditional cessation of the bombing 
brings no solid response from Hanoi 
(as seems likely), then Johnson will 
no longer be able to “resist” pres- 
sures to resume the bombing and to 
initiate even more punitive measures 
within a matter of weeks. Therefore, 
so the argument goes, at this ticklish 
moment it would be “precipitate ” 
for the Labour government to make 
any further moves towards dissocia- 
tion from Washington, for this might 
be the last straw which breaks the 
camel’s back, ie. drives Johnson be- 
yond the point of no return. 


If this analysis is correct, then the 
political prospects for Johnson begin 
to look a little more rosy. My guess is 
that Johnson feels that he will be able 
to “ prove’”’ to much of his electorate 
what he himself believes, namely this: 
that there can be no accommodation 
whatever with the North Vietnamese, 
and that they will have to be ham- 
mered into the ground before there 
can be peace and security in South 
East Asia. In political terms, he will 


be able to turn the tide to his own ad- 
vantage. He will be able to ‘‘ remove ”’ 
his opponents’ main plank of criticism 
by what seems to be a powerful de- 
monstration of its uselessness. And 
he will be able to “ show ” the Ameri- 
can people that he was prepared to 
go to the very limit in his search for 
peace, but without result. 

In these circumstances, it becomes 
more clear than ever before that the 
only decent option that remains for 
the Labour government is to call for 
immediate American withdrawal, and 
to sever Britain’s direct military, dip- 
lomatic, and economic involvyemenis 
in the war. (See Peter Cadogan’s 
“Vietnam: Left Defends Right” in 
last week’s Freedom for a useful list- 
ing of these ties.) The British Autumn 
Mobilisation Committee is wise to 
make these demands the two central 
points in its programme for this week- 
end. What is more important, they 
are the two demands which every 
Labour MP who really cares about the 
war should now be pressing for, both 
publicly and privately. 

But this, of course, is precisely what 
they are not doing; on the contrary, 
they may very well be paving the way 
by default for the most vicious escala- 
tion of the war to date. Four Labour 
MPs, Anne Kerr, Norman Atkinson, 
John Mendelson, and Ian Mikardo, 
who have recently returned from Am- 
erica, seem on the surface to have an 
answer toa this line of criticism, for 
they say that during their meeting 
with U Thant they were given some 
“inside ”’ information by the Secre- 


tary General, who recently repeated 
his conviction that cessation of the 
bombing would draw response from 
Hanoi. Plainly, the insinuation here is 
that U Thant (and now the lucky MPs) 
are in possession of some kind of hard 
evidence that indicates definitely that 
there will be reciprocal gestures from 
Hanoi if and when America suspends 
the bombing. 

However, the MPs refuse publicly to 
disclose exactly what it was that U 
Thant told them; and U Thant is keep- 
ing silent on this point too. Consider 
it: we are urging that the only hon- 
ourable and sensible course for the 
anti-war movement is to demand that 
the Americans get out of Vietnam 
forthwith, while these MPs (and U 
Thant) are trying to persuade us 
otherwise. But why should we pay 
them any notice, so long as they will 
not make public the concrete evidence 
which they claim to possess? Why 
should we believe them? And why 
won't they come clean? 

To be fair, perhaps Hanoi is prepared 
to climb down somewhat during any 
cessation of bombing, though precise- 
ly what our well-intentioned liberals 
mean by “ negotiations ” ‘is not clear; 
presumably it means the same lousy 
business as usual, only more so. How- 
ever, if Hanoi is not willing to reci- 
procate in the way demanded by John- 
son, and if Johnson is not prepared to 
come across in a genuine and mean- 
ingful way (and his record so far indi- 
cates that he is not), then our “res- 
ponsible’”’ critics are going to have a 
good deal to repent of. 


GUEVARA AND DEBRAY 


The death of Che Guevara, shrouded 
in uncertainties as befits a man whose 
“death”’ was already a legend, is a 
great blow to hopes of fundamental 
social revolution in Latin America. 
His advocacy and dedication to guer- 
rilla struggle was the product of a 
concern for the underprivileged and 
exploited peasantry with which no-one 
with a social conscience can fail to 
identify. 

If, as Vinoba Bhave said recently, the 
result of violent revolution is 20% 
profit and the result of non-violent 
revolution is 100% profit, that leaves 
many pacifists in positive solidarity 
with the guerrilla revolutionary. Re- 
sistance to oppression is everybody’s 
duty. 

Nonetheless, the only real justification 
of guerrilla struggle is that it can be 
effective where other forms of action, 
like non-violent struggle, will fail. 
And the apparent collapse of Gue- 
vara’s revolution in Bolivia must raise 
again the question whether the terri- 
ble cost in human life is worthwhile. 


Guevara’s revolution has been bur- 
dened not only by his own legend, 
which led Regis Debray to him, but 
by the claims of “ inevitability” and 
“absolute necessity’ for the sort of 
struggle he was engaged in which 
have become suddenly the seal of res- 
pectability and integrity for Western 
leftist intellectuals. 


He has also been saddled with the 
“Two or three Vietnams in Latin 
America” theory, the ‘“ Domino” 
theory in reverse, which argues that 
to help the NLF succeed in South 
Vietnam, other revolutionary wars 
must begin in South America so as to 
overstretch the American military 
machine and contribute to its collapse. 
It is infinitely depressing to think that 
countries like Bolivia must ‘absorb as 
much brutality as the Vietnamese 
themselves before there can be any 
prospect of thoroughgoing social re- 
volution. 


With Guevara’s death, Regis Debray, 
on trial in Bolivia as an alleged guer- 
rilla associate, now assumes the cen- 
tre of the stage. In the last few days, 
Debray has ‘“‘ abandoned ”’ his defence, 
that is, his legal defence that he was 
a journalist who intended to play no 
active role in the guerrilla struggle, 
and has made a statement asking to 
be considered ‘“‘co-responsible ”’ with 
the other guerrillas, though he still 
denies the specific charges against 
him of murder, robbery and rebellion. 
“J would have liked to have died with 
him, ” he says of Guevara. 


It is unwise, perhaps, to speculate 
from this distance on the motivation 
of Debray, but it would appear that 
he recognises in Guevara’s death the 
moment when he must speak out for 
his full beliefs. His defence now is not 
that he is legally innocent but that 
his complicity with the guerrillas, 
such as it was, was justified. 

The parallels with other famous trials 
(Casement, Mandela, Wethersfield, 
and even the Greek Embassy) are ob- 
vious. Regis Debray speaks for all of 
us when he calls for revolutionary 
change in Lattin America. We may dif- 
fer with him about the way to achieve 
it, but this is not the moment to deny 
him our full support - which means 
simply doing everything we can ‘to get 
him set free. 


next week for lack of space. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


It’s been a tough week for Mr Heath. 
(Mr Heath, you remember, the toothy 
one on the right.) On Friday, his guest 
spot on the Frost Programme was 
blacked out; on Saturday, insult added 
to injury, the Daily Mail printed its 
report of this mishap almost as an 
afterthought to a very slight item 
about H. Wilson getting a parking 
ticket (by mistake, of course) in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Then on Monday, 
his Panorama ordeal (character as- 
sassination, the Sun called it) wasn’t 
blacked out, which was, if anything, 
worse. Still, things should brighten up 
a bit for him at the Conservative 
Party conference; he’s guaranteed a 
standing ovation. But there again, 
there’s the lingering suspicion that 
if] be inspired less by loyalty and 
respect, than by a gloomy awareness 
of the unwisdom of changing horses 
in mid-stream. Not to mention the se- 
cure knowledge that in good old Ted, 
they’ve got the best fall-guy a run- 
down old political bandwagon of a 
party could have. 
* * * 

More bores of the week: first, breath- 
alysers. The most curious aspect of 
the great breathalyser scare must be 
the unbusinesslike reticence of off- 
licences to cash in on it. Nowhere 
have I seen any advertising encour- 
aging motorists to drive their alco- 
hol home in bottles, rather than in 
their bloodstream. Could it be that 
the breweries, which have as big a 
stake in off-licences as they do in 
pubs, are playing it cool, in the hope 
that trade will drift back to normal? 
Meanwhile, though, this is a good 
time for a bit of judicious campaign- 
ing to encourage the spread of a few 
more cafe-style pubs, serving a wider 
range of food and drink. And while 
we're about it, now that the bogey of 
drunkenness is under control on the 
roads, where it matters most, we 
might as well press for the abolition 
of licensing hours, and let pubs open 
for as long as there’s a demand. 


Bore number two. A friend, politically 
rather remote, is convinced that the 
Philby case is all about a man who 
worked on the Observer, but all the 
time was secretly in the pay of, and 
eventually defected to, the Sunday 
Times. He can’t understand what all 
the fuss is about. I must admit there 
are times when I can’t either. 


Cdds and ends 


You can see “The Brig” (reviewed 
this week by Betty Roszak, page 3) at 
the Mermaid Theatre on October 20, 
November 3, and December 29. On 
the same programme the New Cinema 
Club is showing two other American 
films, never before seen in London: 
“ Goldstein” and “Zero in the Uni- 
verse *. Paul Goodman’s poem on the 
death of his son (page 10) is reprint- 
ed from ‘The New York Review of 
Books ”. Roger Barnard’s reply to Neil 
McKeown in the debate on the trade 
unions has had to be held over till 


Sn ae 


Peace News editorial vacancy 


Rod Prince is shortly resigning as Editor of Peace News. This will entail a 
rearrangement of editorial duties, and the creation of a vacancy for a fourth 
member of the editorial team, whose primary function will be as a staff 
writer, although duties will include general editorial work. Journalistic 
experience is desirable, but not absolutely essential. 


Pay is on the usual Peace News scale, with allowances for dependents. 


Applicants should give details of age, education, qualifications and exper hee 
plus examples of writing, published or unpublished. Applications, in wrifi 


ng, 


-to the Editor, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI, to arrive by 


October 27. 


Eduardo Campos 


Eisaku Sato, Prime Minister of Ja- 
pan, currently engaged in a tour of 
South East Asia. 


JAPANESE 
TRADE AND 


VIETNAM 


In this article, Eduardo Campos ar- 
gues that one of the reasons for the 
prolonged continuation of the Viet- 
nam war is that Japan must have the 
Indochina region as a trading area, 
for without it Japan would he forced 
to look in only one direction: towards 
the vast Communist empire of China 
and Manchuria, with its market of 
760 million people. Naturally, Ameri- 
can leaders of government and busi- 
ness are terrified by such a prospect, 
and therefore an examination of the 
Japanese angle in the war makes the 
continuation of the conflict appear 
much more plausible. 


Not long ago, U Thant stated publicly 
that the war in Vietnam is basically 
a resistance movement directed ag- 
ainst a foreign invader, and he added 
that the decision to stop the war is 
entirely in the hands of the US. A 
great many people welcomed his 
words as the long-awaited glimmer of 
sense in the hazy stratosphere of poli- 
tical decision. But there were also 
many others who derided him for 
being partial and unrealistic. Hanoi’s 
willingness to negotiate, they said, is 
just as decisive. 

Thougn this line of argument does 
not stand up to the least thorough of 
examinations, there is something in 
the charges levelled against U Thant. 
Not that we should argue with his 
conception of the war as a struggle 
for national liberation; enough non- 
sense has been written by Americans 
to that effect, with no result. But U 
Thant was being unrealistic and par- 
tial when he laid the onus of stopping 
the war on the US. 


Basically, he overlooks the nature of 
the war from the American point of 
view; or rather, from the point of 
view of the industrialised countries 
that usually call themselves “ the 
West”. In earlier years, when they 
were not yet wielding the stick in 
their own hands, the Americans were 
quite explicit about their motives in 
Vietnam. Many people are familiar 
with the explanation given by Eisen- 
hower in April 1954: the loss of In- 
dochina would lead to the loss of 
Burma, of Thailand, indeed of the 
whole peninsula; and the loss of these 
countries would mean the loss of the 
tin, and the tungsten, and the rubber, 
and other raw materials that the 
“free world ” needs. 


At that time, Eisenhower did not 
mind saying that he did not know if 
the people of Vietnam wanted inde- 
pendence “as we understand it”. 
Eisenhower's straightforwardness 
has, of course, been explained away 
by a legion of justifiers, who laid it 
down to the prevailing concept of 
world politics, in which the US faced 
a monolithic Communist world, with 
a Chinese arm on the verge of engul- 
fing South East Asia. 


But the ‘domino theory”, as Eisen- 
hower’s simple explanation was later 
called, continued to be at the root of 
American geopolitics. It is one of the 
reasons for the incredible duration of 
the Vietnam war, and a reason deem- 
ed good enough by the 24 countries 


which are now sharing the US war 
effort. 
But that was not the only reason 
given by Eisenhower in 1954; he 
stated quite clearly, too, that Japan 
must have the Indochina region as a 
trading area; without it, Japan would 
be forced to turn in only one direc- 
tion: the vast Communist empire of 
Red China or Manchuria. The idea of 
Japan’s industrial potential tuned in 
to a market of 760 million people 
was, and still is, a rather frightening 
one. And it was very probably in the 
minds of the US leaders even before 
China became Communist, in the 
days when the US was a firm suppor- 
ter of Ho Chi Minh’s anticolonial 
struggle. 
With the Japanese angle in mind, the 
continuation of the war seems more 
pitueibles even after many of Eisen- 
ower’s precious raw materials have 
passed into Communist hands as a 
result of the partition of Vietnam. 
Tronically, the US has been trying to 
avoid the threat of a return to World 
War II conditions in the East, by 
taking Japan’s place in recreating at 
least half of those conditions. 
That the US has been successfully 
achieving its purpose is quite elo- 
quently borne out by the facts. 
Thanks to the war in Vietnam, 
South East Asia has replaced the US 
as Japan’s major export market. 
More specifically, Japan’s exports to 
South Vietnam have been soaring in 
the past few years: from a mere 9.1 
million dollars in 1954 (the year of 
Eisenhower’s statements) they jump- 
ed to 28 million in 1964. Last year 
they were estimated at some 84 mil- 
lion dollars. 
It could be argued that Japan is not 
the only Asian country that has bene- 
fited from the war in Vietnam. True, 
another well-known case is the for- 
mer Japanese colony of South Korea, 
where most of the current rise in ex- 
ports has been attributed to orders 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the war. But there again, Japan’s 
hand is in this and other aspects of 
the South Korean economy has be- 
come a major source of worries for 
Korean politicians. 
All told, more than a quarter of Ja- 
pan’s export trade now goes to South 
East Asia. In turn, Japan is importing 
from that area only slightly more 
than half of what it sells there: a 
net profit, spelled out in capital let- 
ters. The American-sponsored build- 
up of Japan in South East Asia has 
been quite complete: today it can 
afford to be the main contributor to 
the Asian Development Bank. In 
keeping with the vocabulary of a 
powerful capitalist nation, the Japan- 
ese now speak of devoting their ef- 
forts to what they call Asian econo- 
mic cooperation. 
Those who think that this smacks of 
the ‘Asian Co-Prosperity”’ scheme 
of the forties need only look at the 
figures to be absolutely convinced. 
The major contributor to the Asian 
Development Bank devotes to “ for- 
eign aid” only about 0.38% of its 
national income, a percentage only 
beaten, among the 16 countries of 


the OECD’s Committee for Develop- 
ment Aid, by Canada and Switzer- 
land, who hand out even less. 

The real significance of that figure 
is given by the fact that the real cost 
of aid only adds up to about three 
quarters of the amount nominally 
disbursed. So much for Japanese 
generosity. Further, Japanese aid 
tends to be given under harsher 
terms than those imposed by any 
other aid-giving country. 

There is some consolation in the fact 
that, so far, fear of Japanese domi- 
nation in South East Asia is restricted 
to the economic field. The right-wing 
paternalistic governments that have 
been ruling Japan since the end of 
World War II have found it quite 
profitable to put up with the Ameri- 
can military bases on their territory, 
while they make do with a “Self- 
Defence Corps ” of only 250,000 men. 
But Japan has grown since the con- 
querors of World War II were able 
to impose on the Japanese a consti- 
tution in which they were forced to 
renounce rearmament. And the pro- 
fiteers of the Vietnam war are already 


John Tripp 
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aiming higher. Only a few months 
ago, Kisoshi Kojima, an economic ex- 
pert commissioned by the Foreign 
Minister Takeo Miki, concluded an 
extensive tour of the countries of the 
Pacific, examining the feasibility of 
establishing a regional common mar- 
ket which would act as a bloc in a 
world of economic blocs. Needless to 
say, Japan would be the powerhouse 
of ‘the bloc. 

Right now, Premier Eisaku Sato is 
officially visiting the same places. The 
idea may not please the US, but their 
doubts are silenced by one of Sato’s 
most eloquent arguments: the en- 
thusiasm displayed by the business- 
men who have been trading with 
mainland China in the past few years. 
With that veiled threat in his pocket, 
and with Vietnam at war as a sort of 
Japanese Eldorado, it is hard to see 
the Americans (or any of their other 
24 fellows-at-arms) drawing too quick- 
ly out of the conflict. It is just possi- 
ble that some of the theorists of 


“containment” are wondering if 
they have been “containing” the 
right man. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


This is where the milkman calls, 

the baker, and sometimes the ambulance. 
Buses stop nearby, children play, i 
housewives keep to their routines. 

From here go men who sit 

in perspex globes, under them 

napalm and high octane fuel. 

And somewhere, far off, other children 


die like cockroaches 
in a long closed argument. 
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JOHN PILGRIM Young offenders and 
institutional delinquents 


The Young Offender, by D. J. West 
(Pelican 6s). 
Juvenile Delinquency: A Book of 
Readings, edited by R. Giallombardo 
(John Wiley & Sons, hardback 70s, 
paperback 30s). 
In 1950 Alex Comfort attempted* to 
cut through the confusion surround- 
ing the concepts of “ delinquency ” 
and “ crime’”’, and in particular he at- 
tempted to distinguish between anti- 
social behaviour, which may or may 
not be criminal, and crime, which 
may or may not be anti-social. 
Crime he defined as “ the violation of 
a provision which the law upholds by 
threat of punishment .. . Delinquen- 
cy,” he went on, “is not a concep- 
tion which the law recognises. It is 
.. . a Name given by psychopatholo- 
gists to those forms of behaviour 
disorder which manifest themselves 
in injury to others, or to society. ” 
Such a distinction, while not solving 
all the problems involved, does go 


some way towards clarifying the am- & 


biguity cloaking the two concepts. 
The current campaign against the 
teacher responsible for blowing the 
gaff on Court Lees Approved School, 
Mr Ivor Cook, is symptomatic of the 
way in which the violent act is regar- 
ded as delinquent only when it is 
committed by a member of an un- 
privileged (or underprivileged) 
group. 

It illustrates, with an irony of which 
the young are very much aware, that 
it is not violence, not the anti-social 
act as such, that is punished in our 
society, but violence outside a legally 
permissible framework. Thus, the 
youth in an approved school learns 
very quickly that it is not violence it- 
self that is wrong but its use when 
one is not ina pasion of authority. 
The most vocal elements of the press 
have seized on this particular issue 
as a stick with which to beat Roy 
Jenkins, particularly in view of his 
order to phase out corporal punish- 
ment in approved schools. They are 
of course conveniently ignoring the 
ban on such punishment that already 
exists for Borstals, whose disciplin- 
ary record is comparatively better, 
even though they receive the approv- 
ed school failures. 


Occupational haven 


In brief, Britain’s flagellators, horri- 
fied at the prospect of one of their 
jast occupational havens vanishing, 
are managing to drown the voices of 
Doctor Teare and Professor Simpson, 
both of whom are saying that had 
some of these boys been brought to 
their surgeries they would have re- 
ported their injuries to the police. 

It is therefore ironic that in 1967 
both the writer of The Young Offen- 
der and the editor of Juvenile Delin- 
quency should complain of the con- 
ceptual confusion which trips any 
writer on the subject, while in fact 
they both help to perpetuate it. Both 
books are essentially concerned with 
crime; that is to say, with the rela- 
tively localised offence, which may or 
may not be anti-social, but which 
does run contrary to a state rule; and 
both books would have benefited from 
differentiating between the concepts 
of crime and delinquency. 

In fact, however, the terms are used 


in both books almost interchangeably. 
While it would be unrealistic, particu- 
larly with Dr West’s book, to expect 
to find any extended discussion of 
*Autherity and Delinquency im the Modern 


State: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Delinquency: 


eedom Press 


i 


anti-social but non-criminal beha- 
viour, it is not inherently unreason- 
able to expect some distinction to be 
made. 

The absence of such a distinction is 
doubly unfortunate, since both books 
are otherwise extremely useful works 
which shed an objective light on the 
vapourings of those sections of the 
press which suggest that we are about 
to be engulfed by a flood of irrespon- 
sible, brutal, pot-smoking teenagers. 
Dr West’s book is an incisive and 
very readable introduction to the 
whole field of problems that arise 
from the “juvenile offence”, the 
uses and defects of the official statis- 
tics, methods of control and preven- 
tion, a critical assessment of the 
psychological and sociological theo- 
ries of causation and cure, and the 
nature and defects of the penal sys- 
tem. 

He emphasises strongly the tentative 
nature of most of the theories (and 
much of the knowledge) about youth- 
ful crime, and he attacks the wasted 
opportunities in the research field, 
saying that“... it is one of the draw- 
backs of the way in which social re- 
search is organised that the more 
important and fundamental problems 
tend to be neglected in favour of easy 
short term results that satisfy the 
academic demand for quick results. ” 
Giallombardo’s volume of readings 
conforms to the pattern which socio- 
logists have come to expect of this 
type of book from the US. Confining 
itself to a rigidly sociological ap- 
proach, it largely comprises a selec- 
tion of articles originally published 
in the professional journals and put 
together in book form for the bene- 
fit of the university student. 
Presupposing as it does a fairly solid 
degree of sociological literacy, its 
value outside the academic milieu is 
problematical, since the linking text 
is sparse to the point of poverty; but, 
used in conjunction with a more gen- 
eral monograph, it does provide a 
good source book for those who want 


further reading on specifically socio- 
logical approaches to the problems 
involved. 

Despite the primarily American orien- 
tation of the Giallombardo volume, 
and the emphasis on British prob- 
lems in The Young Offender, there 
does seem to be considerable agree- 
ment on the nature of the problems 
needing investigation. Both books 
point to the misleading nature of the 
official statistics, and they suggest 
that to some extent the increase in 
juvenile offences is spurious and 
linked to official policy. 

“Even a moderate increase in socie- 
tal reaction to (youthful) miscon- 
duct would create a so-called delin- 
quency wave, without any correspon- 
ding change in adolescent behavi- 
our”, writes Giallombardo; while Dr 
West points out that-in Britain it is 
the constancy of indictable offences 
that is surprising, rather than any 
phenomenal increase. 


Double standard 


As an example, he states that the 
official statistics (which admittedly 
must be treated with great reserve) 
show that in 1895 half a million con- 
victions for all types of offences were 
recorded. Conversely, “‘In 1962, pro- 
vided one excludes minor traffic of- 
fences, there were still half a million 
convictions, though in the meantime 
the population had increased by 
some fifty per cent.” 

The extent to which official statistics 
reflect policy, or even administrative 
decisions, is illustrated by the aston- 
ishing increase in indictable offences 
between 1931-32. ‘This dramatic in- 
crease of 222% in indictable offences 
in the London area was brought 
about by the simple expedient of 
abolishing the book lLsting items 
“suspected stolen’ and entering these 
instead as ‘thefts known to the pol- 


Regd? 


ice’, 


“It is regrettable that [in these 
books] there is not more discussion 
of institutionalised delinquency .. . of 
the problem of “delinquency” in 
Alex Comfort’s usage by those in posi- 
tions of authority. ” 


Again, the policy change brought 
about by the arrival of a new chief 
constable in Manchester created a 
rise in the number of prosecutions 
for male importuning from less than 
one a year during the period 1955-58, 
to thirty in 1959, to 216 in 1961. 
The examples can be multiplied in- 
definitely (a good selection is given 
in The Young Offender) but these 
two serve to illustrate the caution 
with which the official statistics 
should be approached. And of course, 
such statistical hazards are multiplied 
in regard to the juvenile offence. 
With regard to the problems current- 
ly exercising the minds of the press, 
the authorities, and the letter writers 
to the Daily Telegraph, Dr West says: 
“In any given time or place the 
substances singled out as immoral 
or illegal and the ones regarded as 
socially acceptable are determined 
much more by custom and preju- 
dice than by any objective weigh- 
ing up of their relative dangerous- 
ness, 
“Thus, in terms of the risk of seri- 
ous poisoning effects, of the build- 
up of physical dependence, and of 
the release of dangerous impulses 
during periods of intoxication, al. 
cohol is probably more dangerous 
than marihuana...” (my italics.) 
And _allying himself (probably un- 
knowingly) with the late Lenny 
Bruce, he goes on: 
“No one feels pleased at the spec- 
tacle of teenagers emerging from 
notorious cafes, glazed eyed and 
‘high’, but is it any sadder than 
the sight of older age groups rol- 


continued on next page 


In this article, Philip Braithwaite 
writes about the selling methods of 
P. F, Collier Incorporated, a division 
of the Crowell-Collier and Macmillan 
Corporation of America. He found out 
about them after he had responded to 
a local newspaper advertisement while 
looking for a holiday job. In a letter 
to Peace News, he writes: ‘“ Needless 
to say, I did not take the job. How 
many of the applicants ‘ continued in- 
to the field’ is anybody’s guess ”. 


“British people are the most scepti- 
cal in the world .. . this psychologi- 
cal script, if properly used, guaran- 
tees success... if you don’t worship 
money you won't be any good at this 
job. ” 

So says Mr Fred Jenkinson, office 
manager of the Birmingham sub-office 
of the London Region of the Interna- 
tional Division of P. F. Collier Incor- 
porated, a division of the Crowell- 
Collier and Macmillan Corporation of 
America. 

“ Next year we are going to introduce 
several new ideas and products onto 
the British market. Before this can 
be done, our company must create 
what is known as brand identifica- 
tion.” 
This is part of the psychological 
script, the introduction to which is 
about 1,500 words long; the script for 
the whole interview is much longer, 
and it has to be learnt, word-perfect, 
by intending salesmen before they are 
allowed “ into the field. ” 

Armed with this script, we were told 
later, we could within a week or two 
be earning £64 per week. For this we 


Philip Braithwaite 
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would have persuaded four families 
to accept, ‘‘ at much below next years’ 
selling price,” a ‘24 volume major 
reference library”, on condition that 
they cooperated in the company’s 
sales and promotion drive for ten 
years. 

A teacher, in great need of a holiday 
job, I joined a group of about 40 stu- 
dents and teachers in August in the 
offices of the American company for 
interview. Because of the almost 
hopeless temporary employment sit- 
uation in the Midlands, many of us 
had responded to the newspaper ad- 
vert as a last resort. 

We filled in a two-sided application 
form: educational background, sala- 
ry desired, our ambitions, names of 
referees, etc. A brief explanation of 
what was required of us was then 
given, at which several applicants 
walked out. 

Some students at the back who start- 
ed to discuss this exodus were told 
to “be quiet.” With the possibility 
of big money ahead, they became 
quiet. 

A demonstration of the interview, 
which we were to learn to conduct, 
was then given. We were told to 
“Take careful note.’ After this, and 
with the warning that “.. . if you 
don’t like talking t6 people, if you 
don’t think you could take control, 
then this isn’t for you...”, a few 
more applicants left. Then the possi- 
ble earnings were revealed. 

The assembled company was duly 
impressed. Finally, in groups of five, 
we were personally interviewed in an 
adjoining room; we were asked to 


confirm our willingness to cooperate 
and to have the right attitude, and 
to turn up on Monday morning at 
five to nine, prompt. 

On Monday morning about half of 
those remaining after the first inter- 
view turned up: about 20 in all. Some 
of us, for one reason or another, 
were heartened by this. Mr Fred 
Jenkinson kicked off the proceedings 
with a potted history of his company. 
Founded 1897, by P. F. Collier, a 
Bible-seller who later went in for 
paperbacks, then magazines, and fi- 
nally took over TV shows, corres- 
pondence schools, chain stores, record 
clubs, and the international publish- 
ing rights of Macmillans, the British 
publishing company. 

In 1965 they profited by $63 million, 
in 1966 by $168 million; ‘one of the 
most rapidly expanding companies 
in the world.”’ They were aiming to 
get 800 British students to help them 
this summer. 


Subjugate them! 


The various “reps” and ‘ mana- 
gers” by whom we were confronted 
were all English. But they, evidently, 
put money before all else, and they 
seemed to have become quite har- 
dened. They had become machines 
for £80 and more a week. They are 
all young; the average age of the 
company’s executives is 25. 

The Head of the London Region (i.e. 
The British Isles!) is only 23: “he 
owns two Jaguars, a flat in Park 
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ling home drunk when the bars 
close? 
“The public have a curious double 
standard in regard to alcohol com- 
pared to other intoxicants. In the 
case of alcohol, there is scant sup- 
port for prohibition of the pleasure 
of the majority for the sake of pre- 
venting abuse and disaster among 
a minority. In the case of less fam- 
iar intoxicants a strong body of 
opinion favours extending the le- 
gal prohibitions and introducing 
harsher penalties. 
“In the present writer’s opinion, 
such a policy would be unwise. In 
America, where the laws are alrea- 
dy much harsher, the fact that ad- 
dicts are punished and dealt with 
as criminais thrusts them back into 
a criminal milieu, surrounds drug 
taking and drug trafficking with 
the glamour of dangerous illegali- 
ty, and greatly hinders rehabilita- 
tion of the individuals affected. ” 
Dr West’s opinion here is all the more 
convincing because he cannot by any 
means be identified with the liber- 
tarian viewpoint on crime. He sug- 
gests in fact, if stricter control be 
deemed necessary, that public intoxi- 
cation of any kind be made a criminal 
offence, with liability to compulsory 
detention in hospital for observation. 
He adds, ironically in view of the fate 
of the addiction centres proposed in 
the recent drug legislation, that ‘ The 
necessary treatment centres would 
have to be made available under the 
National Health Service. ” 
In fact, Dr West’s firm stand in this 
section of his book is particularly in- 
teresting because, through most of 
the book he states and assesses the 
evidence for and against particular 
viewpoints without obtruding his per- 
sonal conclusions into the text, and 
he tends to leave aside the moral pro- 


blem of whether to apply rigorous 

prohibitions to everyone for the sake 

pi trying to shield the susceptible 
Ww 


ew. 
Many of the theories and experiments 
which Dr West discusses can be 
found in their original form in Gial- 
lombardo’s book of readings; in fact 
The Young Offender will serve as a 
framework for those seeking to find 
their way through the mass of contra- 
dictory extracts in the American text. 
One experiment, which is not discus- 
sed in the latter text, is worth men- 
tioning here, since it involved appar- 
ently delinquent but not illegal be- 
haviour, and as such has implications 
for those concerned with the type of 
mass delinquency involved in war- 
fare, or permitted and encouraged by 
the state. 


Scruples overcome 


Stanley Milgram, of the Harvard De- 
partment of Social Relations, set up 
a situation whereby volunteers were 
told by an authoritative experimenter 
to administer electric shocks of in- 
creasing severity to another volun- 
teer (actually an accomplice of the 
experimenter) every time a mistake 
was made in a learning task. 

The supposed shock apparatus bore 
horrific labels ranging up to “ dan- 
ger” and “severe shock”, and in 
some experiments the subjects could 
hear cries from an adjacent room 
where the ‘ victim” sat; in others, 
the subject had to force the “ vic- 
tim’s ” hand onto an electric plate. 
The proportion who completely ob- 
eyed the experimenter varied from 
30% to 60%. The experimenters con- 
cluded that a relatively mild form of 
persuasion, given authoritatively, suf- 
fices to overcome the moral scruples 
of many normal adults. 

In Authority and Delinquency Alex 
Comfort argued that ‘“ Great as is the 


nuisance value of the criminal in ur- 
ban society, the centralised pattern 
of government is today dependent 
for its continued function on a supply 
of individuals whose personalities 
and attitudes in no way differ from 
those of psychopathic delinquents. ” 
Whether one accepts this view, or Dr 
West’s view that many “ concentra- 
tion camp killers were socially nor- 
mal” outside the specific situation 
that produced the delinquent pattern, 
the problem of delinquent behaviour 
by governments and by those in posi- 
tions of authority is one that is very 
much with us. It is a problem that is 
ignored in the American volume and 
det touched on in The Young Offen- 
er. 
Milgram’s experiment, state actions 
in wartime, the atrocities committed 
by both sides in Vietnam, and the 
Challenor and Rhino Whip cases in 
Britain, all tend to show that, given 
the appearance of legality and au- 
thority, then the ‘“ normal” person 
cannot be expected to refrain from 
delinquent acts; and it is therefore 
regrettable that there is not more 
discussion of institutionalised delin- 
quency, of the kind of situation that 
led to West End Central Police Sta- 
tion becoming kown as the “ Brick- 
layers Arms”, of the problem of 
“delinquency” in Comfort’s usage 
by those in positions of authority. 
In spite of this, however, The Young 
Offender is an important book, well 
indexed and referenced, and one that 
should be read carefully by all those 
concerned with policy making and 
administration in the field of juvenile 
crime, particularly before making 
public announcements about the par- 
lous state of the ae 
The American book lacks an index, 
and is of more interest to the speci- 
alist. Perhaps Alice Bacon, emerging 
from under her hair dryer and from 
behind her copy of Queen will pause 
long enough to read at least the 
Pelican volume. 
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Lane and a mansion in Surrey ”, and 
he earns “a fantastic salary.” On the 
promotion ladder, salaries rise pro- 
gressively from £64 per week to 
£2,500 per week (the chairman of the 
board in New York). 
After the potted history, there came 
a repeat performance of the inter- 
view, two students on the front row 
again acting as Mr and Mrs Jones. 
Then a discussion of tactics: 
“You can’t afford to be ‘soft’ at 
the front door, or some of them 
will step on you. You must take 
control, order them around, shock 
them into silence and subjugation; 
impress the lady, mostly ignore the 
man, put the women in their places. 
Be rude if necessary. (. . . once, 
just to show who was on top, I 
stepped over to the sideboard and 
removed a cigarette from his box. 
and lit up. That shut him yp for a 
while...) 


‘ Shcw them you don’t give a damn, 
you’re doing them the favour, re- 
member! Take it easy, look relax- 
ed; ft’s bloody good fun actually, 
the power ... and when you’re 
demonstrating the strength of the 
binding don’t press the volume 
open on your knee, use the lady’s 
knee, it all helps...” 
If the family accepts the “ place- 
ment” and agrees to cooperate 100%, 
they are offered two payment plans, 
one of which is deliberately unattrac- 
tive. This is intended to encourage 
acceptance of the other one, which is 
a better plan, especially for the com- 
pany. The customer is told that the 
saving which he will thus cause the 
company to make will be passed on 
to him in the form of a set of Junior 
Classics, worth £31. 
This is not all; altogether, the custo- 
mers, if they agree to cooperate, get 
quite a bargain. The Special Refer- 
ence Service, which is claimed to 
solve all problems, except legal, in- 
vestment, and medical, seems well 
worth it. It can help you to extend 
your living accomodation (with plans 
and the names of local contractors 
supplying the cheapest and best mat- 
erials), to plan your continental holi- 
day, or to bring up your children. 
Answers to inquiries are given in ac- 
cordance with the inquirer’s intelli- 
gence, age, and qualifications, thus: 
“. . if a 15-year-old wants a run- 
down on the Vietnam war he'll get 
a simpler version than, say, an 
adult with a BSc. ” 
The encyclopedias are claimed to be 
unbiased, and as such are recommen- 
ded by three different religious jour- 
nals in the US, and by the United 
Nations Organisation, who, we are 
told, have replaced their former re- 
ference books with P. F. Collier’s 24 
Volume Major Reference Library in 
their offices in both Geneva and New 
York. 
For someone really wanting encyclo- 
pedias, this offer is undeniably valu- 
able; but for those who either cannot 
afford it or are just not interested, it 
is an unnecessary temptation. The on- 
ly people who will benefit are those 
customers who would have bought 
the product anyway, and the person- 
nel of P. F. Collier Incorporated of 
America. 
The others will join the crowded 
ranks of those (on whom much time, 
effort, and money is spent these days) 
who are persuaded to buy things they 
don’t really need. They will have suc- 
cumbed to the smooth talk and power- 
ful manipulation of the salesman, a 
profession which the Americans are 
developing into a fine art. If this is 
how they conduct their diplomacy, 
then pity help us all. 
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David Mumfora LIfe with the Young Liberals 


The* Young Liberals spend a lot of 
time in the headlines these days, and 
one of their best known members, 
Terry Lacey, is soon to stand as a can- 
didate in the Gorton by-election. Here, 
David Mumford writes about the YLs 
and their ideas and objectives, and 
discusses the recent Liberal Party 
Conference at Brighton. 


When I joined the Young Liberals 
back in 1962, our local branch was 
anarcho-syndicalist and unilateralist. 
We took the banner on the Easter 
March, in lonely isolation, and felt 
totally estranged from the rest of the 
movement. Now our branch is well 
in the mainstream of current YL 
thinking, even though we have moved 
from unilateralism to pacifist direct 
action. 

In the Radical Student Alliance, in 
the Autumn Mobilisation, and at Lib- 
eral Assemblies, the Young Liberals 
are pushing policies of workers’ con- 
trol, unlateralism, participation, and 
individualism that a few years ago 
were confined t o the cognoscenti of 
the intellectual libertarian left. It has 
come from a recognition that the 
ideas for which Liberalism has stood 
(freedom of the individual, partici- 
pation, internationalism, and opposi- 
tion to discrimination), if they are to 
be implemented today, demand not so 
much tinkering around with laws, etc, 
as a total transformation of the power 
structure of society. 

Thus, capitalism is condemned, not 
on the grounds of material alienation 
as such, but far more from the de- 
personalisation and spiritual aliena- 
tion that it breeds. The concern is far 
more for control than for ownership, 
and, as shown in the recent Black- 
pool Essays, for ‘abolishing the 
levers of power, rather than taking 
them over.” 

Maybe all this can be traced back to 
our putting out a badge saying that 
“Wilson is a Tory”, but the correct 
explanation of why the Young Liber- 
als have gone radical is probably 
more complex. With the decline of 
YCND and the LPYS (Young Social- 
jsts), as distinctive forces, and the 
lack of any firm challenge from the 
YCL (Young Communists), many 
radicals turned to the YLs, since they 
did not want to opt out altogether. 
Another advantage has always been 
that the Liberal Party, and the YLs, 
are highly diffuse in what they be- 
lieve. You can get, in the range of 20 
miles in Yorkshire, a branch that be- 
lieves in the US staying in Vietnam, 
capitalism, profit, free trade, hanging, 
flogging, and the independent deter- 
rent (Golear), and a branch that be- 
lieves in solidarity with the Budd- 
hists, libertarian socialism, abolition 
of money’ and laws, and complete 
pacifism (Aiireborough & Horsforth). 
The result is the emergence of an 
appreciable number of people who 
have read their Wright Mills, Marx, 
Proudhon, and the later J. S. Mill, 
who know where they are going, and 
who have managed to persuade a 
large number of other people that it 
is in fact the right place to be going. 
This has had a very large impact on 
the movement. 

Terry Lacey, standing up at Brighton 
and swearing about workers’ control 
(even though if he wins Gorton he’ll 
probably sell out inside six months), 
has had some astounding effects on 
the older radicals whose fathers knew 
the older radicals whose father knew 
Lloyd George. The radicalism in the 
Liberal Party, with a few honourable 
exceptions, is confined to the under 
25s and the over 50s, and the seniors 
(people like David Spreckley and 
Richard Rowe) are girding their loins 
again for battle. 

Thus, a YL movement that has been 
taken by the scruff of its neck by radi- 
calism has allied itself with the popu- 
lism that has never been wholly dead 


in Liberalism. It has further agreed 
that the battle for Liberalism (here 
defined as giving power back to the 
people) is not to be fought out at the 
parliamentary level. Behind all the 
talk about building a Liberal society 
before you can have effective Liberal 
government is the fundamental reali- 
sation that those with power don’t 
give it away. Thus you have to get 
people to take it for themselves. 

All this has put the YLs et al in a 
curious position as members of a 
specifically parliamentary party. 
Many party members, including not a 
few YLs, are happy to keep along the 
same old lines, and not venture into 
new territory. Direct action, they feel, 
is OK for the C 100, but not for them. 
Radicals within the party are torn. 
The party pays the YLs £15,000+ a 
year; few would like ‘to lose it, and so 
they say, stay ‘in till we get thrown 


ut. 
The problems of internal political 
education have not yet been solved, 
and in many branches while some of 
the executives know where they are 
going, most of the membership may 
not. Radicals can recognise on the 
one hand the futility of an assembly 
and the necessity for individual ac- 
tion, while on the other hand still 
going along with them. Well, this 
year we passed an excellent resolu- 
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tion on Vietnam, but an appalling 
one on defence, which, by roughly 
600-450, accepted NATO. So? 

So, what is the future for the Ys? 
Were it not for the fact that youth 
over the world seems to be coming 
together again, I would say very little. 
The party would buy off the majority 
who were prepared to be bought off 
by offering them nice policies within 
the parliamentary framework. And, 
following the YCND or the LPYS, we 
would fade away, or be submerged 
with work, or be purged when the 
party got near power. Purging at pre- 
sent is most unlikely, however, as the 
radicals in the party control much of 
the party machinery, even though 
the MPs are reactionary. 

The philosophical basis for this new 
radicalism within the Liberal Party 
appears to be a type of Wright Mill- 
sian analysis of society with rather 
existentialist solutions to ‘it; not so 
much a placing of faith in any one 
class to gain the revolution as seeing 
a collection of little revolutions where- 
ver and whenever people are pre- 
pared to assert themselves over and 
against their environment. 

To what extent this analysis can en- 
able the movement to survive within 
a political party is, I think, dubious. 
Certainly, it is a philosphy to hold a 
movement together; I do not think it 
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can be a philosophy for a political 
party that sees its raison d’etre in 
parliament. 

It can be argued that we must begin, 
too, with the subjective level of the 
electorate’s political consciousness. 
Thus, possibly, a radicalised Liberal 
Party campaigning on participation, 
getting people to take power for 
themselves and to ignore politicians, 
committed ‘to peace and extra-parlia- 
mentary action ... And possibly not. 
In spite of the official party, then, 
the Young Liberals are pushing a re- 
freshing brand of participatory demo- 
cracy, and are relating it to some ex- 
tent to present day society. 

We merit the same defence as CND, 
in the sense that many people, going 
through the present YLs, are being 
brought face to face with some of the 
aspects of present day society. We 
took the Oxford University Liberal 
Club banner to Porton, had it nicked 
by the Military Police, and had some 
members beaten up by them. Worked 
wonders for their level of political 
consciousness. 

The other defence is, again, CND’s, 
etc, namely that we are enjoying our- 
selves, Even if we fail (when we fail), 
we shall at least have had a damn 
good time to look back on; if you go 
out preaching joy and don’t enjoy 
yourself, then what’s the point of iit? 
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In the Humansdorp (Cape Province) 
Regional Court recently evidence was 
given that a bundle of African Nation- 
al Congress pamphlets, wrapped in a 
newspaper, was found dangling from 
a second-storey window of a shop in 
Main Street, Port Elizabeth, last July. 
A Security Branch detective stated 
that an ingenious device like a park- 
ing meter was fastened to the string 
from which 'the bundle dangled. To 
the time mechanism was attached a 
razor blade which would cut the string 
at a set time, causing the 1,000 pam- 
phlets to be released on the street. 
The ticking of the mechanism caused 
it to be discovered in the women’s 
cloakroom. 

Six Africans were jailed on charges of 
being members of the African Nation- 
al Congress, paying subscriptions, or 
allowing their houses to be used for 
illegal meetings. A 
Mike Louw, a freelance newspaper 
reporter, and Peter Magubane, a Rand 
Daily Mail photographer, together 
with Douglas Zwane, a driver, were 
each fined £5 (or 30 days) when con- 
victed in a Delmas (Transvaal) court 
of trespassing on a farm. 

Evidence was that the three entered 
Mr Gustav Potgieter’s farm to inter- 
view African children who were wor- 
king in the potato fields. The magis- 
trate said the question arose whether 
press freedom could include entering 
a farm without permission in the 
name of public interest. Press free- 
dom did not stretch that far, and a 
reporter should obtain permission 
from a farmer to investigate working 
conditions of his labourers. 


A 55-year-old white farmer, Salmon 


~ Herder Franzsen, and an African la- 


bourer, Daniel Ntantiso, were commit- 
ted for trial on a charge of murder 
by the Humansdorp Magistrate’s 
Court. 

Evidence was given that a 12-year-old 
runaway boy was put in a sack and 
hauled up in a 'tree, then later beaten 
to death. Later Mr Franzsen summon- 
ed a doctor to his house, as he did 
not feel well, but did not mention the 
body of the child lying in his kitchen. 
A 13-year-old non-white boy who work- 
ed for Franzsen described how Mrs 
Franzsen called him into the kitchen 
where the murdered child was being 
beaten by Franzsen with a whip with 
a wooden handle. Later, when part of 
the whip came loose, Franzsen used 
the wooden handle. 

The assistant district surgeon said the 
body showed haemorrhage of the 
brain and there were 40 to 50 lacera- 
tions. The child was undernourished. 


There was a look of amazement and 
shock on the face of a prison warder 
after he shot a prisoner in the head, 
stated another prisoner in the Rand- 
burg (Transvaal) Magistrate’s Court. 
The hearing arose from the death of 
an African prisoner, Simon Kukuane, 
at Leeukop Prison near Johannesburg. 
An African prisoner told the magis- 
trate that 29 prisoners went to pick 
vegetables under the control of a war- 
der, Ernst Pienaar. When ‘they had 
finished, Pienaar told them to hold 
their hands in the air. “ He then hit 
us with the edges of his hands on our 
neeks and bodies.” 

Pienaar then told Kukuane to lie on 
the ground, and hit him in the sto- 
mach and face; next he took his rifle 
from his shoulder and placed it on 
the prisoner’s forehead. There was a 
click, but no bullet came out; he put 
the rifie against the forehead again; 
a loud shot went off. The prisoner 
was shot in the head. 

Afterwards Pienaar gave each prison- 
er a cigarette and promised to give 
each a packet of tobacco. “ He asked 
us to say that the prisoner was run- 
ning away when he shot him. ” 


Bill Hillier 


The Arabs 


The 1967 confrontation between Israel 
and the Arabs is approaching ‘its poli- 
tical crisis point. Events in the coming 
weeks are likely to determine the 
shape of things in the Middle East for 
some time to come: Arab domestic 
policies and inter-Arab relations as 
well as relations with Israel and the 
outside world. 


Egypt and Jordan are likely to be the 
main theatres of change. The Syrians 
have no illusions about the return of 
the Golan Heights area. Even under a 
general peace they realise that the 
Israelis would be unwilling to hand 
back the commanding positions from 
which the Syrians bombarded Israeli 
settlements in the plains below with 
comparative impunity. Demilitarisa- 
tion is a long-term possibility, but 
while the present regime remains the 
Syrians are likely to lick their wounds 
and prepare for the next round. If 
they continue ‘to sponsor the El] Fatah 
guerrilla activities against Israel, it 
may come sooner than they expect. 
Hussein and Nasser are beth making 
desperate efforts to find some political 
means of retrieving the territories 
lost in the war. For Hussein it is a 
matter of Jordan’s survival as a na- 
tion. Every month hardens Israeli opi- 
nion in favour of direct annexation of 
the West Bank, and already any at- 
tempt 'to hand back the West Bank, or 
a significant part of it, even as part of 
a package deal, would meet strong 
resistance in Israel. But without the 
West Bank, Jordan makes economic 
nonsense, and politically it is reduced 
to a rather large sheikdom. 

Apart from its recently established oil 
wells, Sinai has a primarily strategic 
value: whoever occupies it controls 
one bank of the Suez canal and is safer 
from attack by the other side. With 
Egyptian airfields in Sinai, many Is- 
raeli cities were only minutes away 
by bombers and only hours by land. 
Now Cairo is as vulnerable as Tel 
Aviv was. However, Israel has no 
religio-nationalist complexes about 
Sinai, and could probably be persu- 
aded to return it in exchange for re- 
cognition, navigation rights in Suez, 
and the permanent demilitarisation 
of the area. 

Apart from the territorial issues, Nas- 
ser and Hussein are having to cope 
with serious economic, social and poli- 
tical problems. Loss of the West Bank, 
with its earnings from tourism and 
agriculture, has virtually destroyed 
the Jordanian economy. With the 
flight of refugees from the Israeli- 


and Israel 


occupied areas into what remains of 
Jordan, many more people are going 
to have to live on a good deal less. 
Their plight is likely to be extremely 
serious this winter. Hussein has never 
been popular with his own people, 
particularly the Palestinians. A hard 
winter is not likely to increase his 
popularity. 

Nasser has a lesser, but still danger- 
ous, refugee problem. The loss of re- 
venue from Suez is crippling, making 
Nasser dependent on handouts from 
his old enemies, the oil-rich “'imperi- 
alist stooges”? of Saudi Arabia and 
the sheikdoms. It is hard to see how 
he could survive a serious economic 
crisis. He is already having to cope 
with a kind of national-religious re- 
vivalist movement, run by the old 
ruling families, but gaining popular 
and army support. 

Even with these strong pressures, 
there is a limit to what Nasser can 
offer the Israelis to regain his terri- 
tories, without risking his position as 
leader of the Arab world. In particu- 
lar he cannot publicly abandon the 
Palestine refugees whose cause he has 
claimed to champion for so long. Hus- 
sein is even more hamstrung, in that 
while Nasser remains a charismatic 
figure for many Jordanians, he can- 
not act independently, but must take 
his cue from Nasser. 

Nasser has now made his first care- 
fully ealculated sounding out, through 
his talks with Sir Dingle Foot. His 
proposals are at variance with Israeli 
statements on all the points noted in 
Peace News of October 6. In the first 
place he insists that the UN should be 
involved in the negotiations - for ex- 
actly the same reasons as Israel re- 
jects the UN. Secondly, he proposes 
the revival of the 1949 Rhodes agree- 
ments, which means that a state of 
non-belligerency would be created 
along the old armistice lines; such a 
settlement would not involve direct 
recognition of Israel, and would there- 
fore not require him to forsake the 
claims of the Palestine refugees ag- 
ainst Israel. Thirdly, in specifying the 
1949 agreements Nasser is probably 
also implying the 1949 armistice lines. 
It is highly unlikely that he would be 
prepared to concede Jerusalem, and, 
provided the UN are involved in nego- 
tiations, he could scarcely be expect- 
ed to do this. 

With the Israelis in their present 
mood, they will almost certainly re- 
gard Nasser’s proposals as even less 
realistic than he regards theirs. Israel 


JAPANESE ANTI-WAR RIOT 


Armoured cars burn on the Anamori Bridge in Tokyo as police battle with 
rioting left-wing students on Otober 8. The students were trying to prevent 
Japanese premier Eisaku Sato from leaving Tokyo airport on a tour of south- 
east Asia, including South Vietnam (see page 5). 
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can argue that a state of non-belliger- 
ency comparable to that of 1949-67 
would not give her the guarantees she 
requires and will certainly not be a 
good enough offer to persuade her to 
retreat from her present strong mili- 
tary and bargaining position. Pres- 
sure from the US might persuade Is- 
rael to look at Nasser’s proposals, but 
it is most unlikely that the US will 
choose to influence Israel] at this point. 
The present situation suits her too 
well. The closure of the Suez canal 
not only helps the US to sell oil in an 
increasingly competitive market, but 
it also blocks off the main route for 
Russian supplies to Vietnam since 
China closed the rail link. Nor is LBJ 
sufficiently well off for presidential 
votes to risk losing the support of 
America’s 5 million strong Jewish 
community. 


The most that can be hoped for from 
the present attitudes of both sides 
is a temporary agreement to end open 
hostilities, not a permanent solution 
to the ‘Palestine problem”. How- 
ever, the prospects of an eventual 
solution to the fundamental problems 
have become much better since the 
war, even if Israel remains intransi- 
gent on the question of occupied ter- 
ritory. If the first priority is to re- 
establish Palestinian rights, Israel’s 
de facto responsibility for the majori- 
ty of the Palestinians is a powerful 
weapon in their favour, and opens the 
way to entirely new political initia- 
tives. 
If the present manoeuvres fail to pro- 
duce a negotiated settlement, as in all 
likelihood they will, the Arabs will 
face a clear choice: to return to the 
catastrophic militarist and nationalist 
policies of the last ten years, or to 
initiate a political campaign to create 
in what used to be Palestine a new 
kind of state fully representative of 
both the Israeli and Arab populations. 
Such a campaign, conducted primarily 
through the United Nations, would 
claim almost universal support. It 
could be based on the following for- 
mulation: 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the idea of establishing a Jewish 
state in Arab territory, the Israeli 
people have, by virtue of their work 
and ingenuity. earned the right to 
live in Palestine. What seemed to 
us the excesses of Zionism can in 
due course be forgotten, because 
the Jewish people have suffered 
uniquely (not at Arab hands), and 
because their acts were those of 
men driven to desperation by the 
magnitude of the crimes committed 
against them. The Arabs have no 
quarrel with the Israeli people, and 
regard their rights as sacrosanct. 
They should be accorded political 
power in proportion to their num- 
bers. 
Nor have the Arabs any quarrel 
with the state of Israel as such. The 
sole point which is intolerable to 
the Arabs is that until now this 
state has exclusively and consistent- 
ly pursued policies which are hos- 
tile to the Arab inhabitants of 
Palestine and disregard their 
rights. If these policies can be ab- 
andoned, and the rights of the 
Palestinians re-established, there 
will no longer be any barrier to a 
permanent peace. 
This proposition would be anathema 
to Israel's present old guard leaders, 
but it would gain the Arabs crucial 


support in the world at large. More 


important, it would in time begin to 
influence the younger Israelis, who 
have no desire to live their lives un- 
der the threat of war, and have little 
time for the old Zionist fanaticism. 
Strangely enough, the more intransi- 
gent the Israelis are, the more effec- 
tive this policy will be. 
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The lawyers and 
the Embassy trial 


I cannot allow Bob Overy’s compound 
of breast-beating and tendentious in- 
vective (Front page, last week) to go 
unanswered; it has made me very an- 
gry. I was one of the lawyers (in fact 
his solicitor) that he subjects to unfair 
and quite unwarranted attack. 

First, it is nonsense to talk melodra- 
matically of the defendants being im- 
properly pressured into a plea of guil- 
ty by their legal advisers. As Bob 
Overy well knows, I am not the per- 
son to capitulate to undue persuasion 
of any sort from the police or any 
other quarter, let alone to inflict it on 
my clients. I have fought, I think with 
determination, many cases simply be- 
cause they have an essential civil 
liberty point in them. 

The plain fact is that, in the present 
state of the English penal system 
(which, to its shame, does not recog- 
nise the freedom of the political dis- 
senter to engage in civil disobedi- 
ence), a criminal offence was commit- 
ted by those persons who “ invaded ”’ 
the Greek Embassy on April 28 and 
who were unfortunate enough to have 
been arrested. 

What exactly that offence was the 
prosecution found it hard to define, 
viz the chequered history of charges 
to which Tony Smythe has alluded. 
Had it not been for the resoluteness 
of defence lawyers, five of the six 
charges (the original two, affray and 
threatening behaviour; and forcible 
entry, riot, and conspiracy to trespass) 
would almost certainly not have been 
dropped by the prosecution or thrown 
out by the courts. 

At the Old Bailey the defendants all 
faced two charges, riot and conspiracy 
to trespass. There was a defence to 
both, but they could be convicted on 
the riot charge of the lesser offence 
of unlawful assembly; and the case 
against them on this was really un- 
answerable. Terry Chandler had an 
additional charge against him, of as- 
saulting a policeman, and he was par- 
ticularly vulnerable because of his 
previous record. 

All the defendants were told fairly 


and squarely by defence counsel and 
solicitors, either at conference or ata 
“mass meeting” in the Temple held 
the afternoon before the trial, that: 
(a) in substance the prosecution 
evidence was not disputed; 
(b) conviction on one or other of 
the charges was as near as damn it 
inevitable; 
(c) if the case was fought out there 
was a risk of conviction for riot, 
which would almost certainly at- 
pac prison sentences, possibly for 
au, 
(d) if there was a plea of guilt to 
one of the lesser charges, the sen- 
tences would be less severe; 
(e) for a plea of guilt there was a 
chance of the prosecution agreeing 
to drop the serious charges, and, 
most important of all, the additional 
charge against Terry (who, unlike 
Bob Overy it seems, was very anx- 
ious to avoid a prison sentence); 
(f) those defendants who wished to 
address the court personally in 
mitigation, to explain their motives 
in demonstrating, would have an 
opportunity. 
On this last point, I expressed the 
strong personal opinion (which I still 
hold, and which had the support, I 
believe, of most of the defendants, 
but apparently not of Bob) that the 
salient purpose of the demonstration 
was to protest in dramatic, direct, and 
immediate form at what had happen- 
ed that week in Greece (and, indirect- 
ly, at the servility of most of our poli- 
ticians); that this was the point to 
ventilate and’ reiterate and publicise 
in the trial; and that it was futile and 
irrelevant to fight the case on legal 
technicalities or to use it as a vehicle 
for seeking to vindicate the right of 
civil disobedience. 
Most of the defendants accepted this 
argument at the meeting and decided 
to plead guilty. Some 16, including 
Bob Overy, did not, but said they 
would talk over the position in the 
morning at the court after Terry had 
had a chance of seeing the prosecu- 
tion. At the Old Bailey, Mr Wigoder, 


Paul Goodman 


FOR A YOUNG WIDOW 


Playing too happily 


on the slippery mountainside, 

my only son fell down and died. 

I taught him to speak honestly 

and without stalling come across, 
but I did not teach him the cowardice 


and the hesitation necessary 


to live a longer life unhappily. 


You see, girl, you ought not to 


centre your affections so, 
little short of idolatry 


—a young man is untrustworthy, 


in the morning satisfied 
he gets up from your bed 


and in the evening he is dead. 


His mother and I did our best, Lord, 
for Matty, and it was pretty good; 
and he for twenty years gave us 
the chance without our disappointment or remorse. 


But now this leaves us nothing 
—to blame or regret; only this bawling 


and the bright image that 


around the grave his friends confabulate. 


counse] for 30 defendants, as request- 
ed at the previous day’s meeting, had 
a word with prosecuting counsel, and 
it then transpired that the prosecution 
would not drop the extra charge ag- 
ainst Terry unless all the defendants 
pleaded guilty to one of the lesser of- 
fences. 

There was nothing sinister or immoral 
in this; the initiative for a compromise 
came from the defence. A final mect- 
ing hurriedly tcok place, and all ag- 
reed to plead. There was no compul- 
sion on anyone. Indeed, it was made 
transparently clear at every stage by 
counsel that he was there to give ad- 
vice that he considered to be in his 
clients’ best interests but in the last 
analysis to take instructions, and if he 
was instructed to fight the case he’d 
do so as well as he could; or the de- 
fendants or any of them could defend 
themselves. No “ deal” was “ blandly 
arranged” by Mr Wigoder or by any- 
one else. 


The report that Bob Overy gives of 
Mr Wigoder’s speech is grossly unfair. 
All those who heard Mr Wigoder, in- 
cluding most of the defendants, were 
impressed by his eloquent and un- 
compromising stand on the issue of 
Greece and his clients’ condemnation 
of what had taken place there. Of 
course, he mitigated as best he could; 
this is the duty of counsel. But coun- 
sel is only a mouthpiece and had Mr 
Overy asked Mr Wigoder on his behalf 
to say that he was not sorry for taking 
part in the demonstration and that 
there were occasions when the law 
had to be broken (as Michael Randle 
did, courageously and honestly), un- 
derstandably resulting in a prison sen- 
tence, then Mr Wigoder would have 
addressed the court accordingly. Or 
Bob Overy could have spoken for him- 
self, like Terry Chandler, Michael 
Randle, Howard Cheney, Del Foley, 
Ron Bailey, and Felitsa Matziorini did. 
Bob Overy’s article is riddled through- 
out with illogicalities. He hits out 
blindly at the wrong targets: the 
judge, the DPP, defence lawyers, and 
fellow defendants, instead of the real 
enemy, which is a system which pen- 
alises all but conventional methods of 
political protest. He fulminates ag- 
ainst the lawyers, whose job, after all, 
is to do their best for their clients 
within the prevalent legal framework 
in fighting those charges which on the 
evidence are contestable and securing 
the least onerous sentences on those 
that are not. 


Further, he inveighs against the judge gy 


(one of the more liberal members of 
the Bench, as it happens, who in the 
past has helped to make good civil 
liberty law, leading in one case to 
Bob Overy himself getting a free par- 
don) because of his savagery in sen- 
tencing, while condemning himself 
and others for not having Michael 
Randle’s courage and candour in in- 
viting lengthy prison sentences on 
themselves. 

He still has a chance, however (and I 
say this sincerely and not sarcastical- 
ly); if he has the courage of his con- 
viction, that the right course is to af- 
firm one’s beliefs unequivocally, come 
what may, then he can still join An- 
drew Papworth and Valerie Dickson 
in refusing to pay their fines and go 
to prison. 

Having worked Mr Overy’s piece out 
of my system, I can conclude by say- 
ing that I share the horror that has 
been expressed at the three prison 
sentences, that I hope the appeals will 
succeed or the Home Secretary will 
commute the sentences, and that I 
believe with Tony Smythe that this 
case should be the fitting inspiration 
for a campaign (which I hope the 
NCCL will initiate) to get a code of 
political protest recognised in this 
country. 

Let’s face the fact that civil liberty in 


Britain has been won over the years 
in a number of ways; not only by de- 
fiant, brave, and honest people like 
Michael Randle, but also on occasion 
by the intelligence, vigour, subtlety, 
and political conviction of the resolute 
lawyer. 

Benedict Birnberg, 

24 Morden Road, London SE3. 


A reply from 
Bob Overy 


Bob Overy writes: I’m very glad that 
Ben Birnberg has written in this way, 
though I don’t agree with many of the 
opinions he expresses and don’t think 
he answers the points I made. 


Sixteen of us, as he admits, did not 
accept the argument that he put and 
repeats here for pleading guilty. I 
decided to defend myself in court on 
a plea of not guilty because I did not 
think a “political defence” to the 
charges would be put adequately by a 
legal representative and could not be 
put adequately in a plea of “ mitiga- 
tion”. 

It was open to me to represent myself 
on a plea of guilty, and I regret that 
I did not do so. On the other hand, I 
also regret that with the other sixteen 
I bowed to the moral compulsion (it 
was that) to plead guilty to ‘ unlawful 
assembly” in order to get Terry 
Chandler off the “assault” charge. I 
don’t feel it is beyond my function as 
a reporter for Peace News to explain 
where I think we defendants made 
mistakes. 


What grieves me is that we left the 
judge with virtually no other criteria 
on which to sentence than previous 
convictions: which is why, obviously, 
he sentenced the men he did. If a 
number of us had made a spirited 
“ political defence ” in court, it is pos- 
sible we might have diverted some of 
the judge’s attention from the men 
with the worst “records ”. 
Certainly, the men who were jailed 
would then have been joined by others 
and this would have avoided the sense 
of isolation and victimisation they 
now must feel. Also, the case for civil 
disobedience, which should have been 
put as the second element in the 
“political defence”? (because not to 
do so involves the disastrous ‘' apolo- 
” for civil disobedience that I 
wrote about), would have been made. 
ar from wanting to go to prison, I 
am frightened of going to prison, 
which is why I argue that we have no 
right to be intimidated while Michael, 
Terry and Del (and the Greek left) 
are in jail. I affirm my beliefs unequi- 
vocally by criticising the judge pub- 
licly for his decision in this case. I 
can refuse to pay my fine, or I can 
refuse to be intimidated. I shall do the 
latter. 
Ben Birnberg makes a false antithesis 
between attacking the “system ” and 
attacking the representatives of the 
‘system ”. When I see the representa- 
tives of the ‘system ” engaged in all 
manner of fabrications to get honour- 
able people into jail, or alternatively 
to keep them out of jail, then I can 
best start my attack on the system by 
attacking what I see and know. 
I am, of course, grateful to Ben Birn- 
berg and Mr Justice Widgery for se- 
curing me a free pardon ‘in a previous 
case. I made no suggestion that tech- 
nical questions of civil liberty should 
not be dealt with by lawyers like Mr 
Birnberg when this is appropriate - 
and should be delighted to be repre- 
sented by Mr Birnberg on such occa- 
sions in future (if he will take me). 
This seems to me to be irrelevant to 
the present argument. 


Terms: Discounts for 


6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

“* PRESSURE TO CONFORM ” document to be 
presented to Libertarian Conference. White 
Hall Hotel, Bloomsbury Square, London WC1. 
Sunday 29 October, 2 pm - 5 pm. Send 6d stamp 
for Agenda to Common Wealth, 85 Hartland 
Drive, South Ruislip. 


Personal 

CORNWALL - Isolated but comfortable furnished 
4 Room Chalet, all electric, nominal rent re- 
turn some gardening help. If interested con- 
tact Val Baker, 58 Claremount Road, Surbiton 
(Flmbridge 3068). 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d. dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins, three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal Ser- 
vice, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 


reader. Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


GERMAN STUDENT now studying in Britain 
after expulsion from Southern Africa seeks 
financial assistance because of impossibility of 
obtaining official funds from the West German 
government. References available. Box no. 821. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. Central- 
ly situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 5 


Caledonian Road, London, N1. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. s.a.e. 
Geering, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


Breakthru, Ken 


Publication 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of PEACE, 
RADICAL AND POLITICAL LITERATURE (and 
any book in print) can be obtained through 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers). Sale 
or return selections for meetings etc. (every- 
thing arranged for you). Write or call: Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


MAO TSE-TUNG’S ‘‘On Literature & Art’ 3s 64d, 
‘Qn Philosophy "’ 3s 3d, ‘‘ Quotations ’’ 3s etc, 
s.a.e, catalogue: D. Volpe, 114 Evering Road. 
London N16. 


Accommodation vacant 
URGENT male or female wanted to share 
large hed/sit Belsize Park. TV, fridge, linen, 
service, Phone PRI 2781. Lennie Payne. 


For sale 

POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20° X 15” for 69s post free. 
Quotations on request, Five-day delivery ser- 
Wace 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Par- 
ty songsters in their 1964 General Election 
theme song ‘‘ Let’s Go With Labour ''. Did they 
really promise these things? Get the record 
for 2s 6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings packing 
5.30 - 8 pm - free tea and biscuits and jovial 
company. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. Only members can be 
sure to see Warrendale, Baron Munchhausen, 
Joszef Katus and all-night American Under- 
ground movies. One guinea subscription: 122 
Wardour Street. Wt. 


Theatre 

UNITY - EUS 8647. New 
Pluckers "'. Perfs Thu, Fri, 
pm. Tickets 7s 6d and is. 


play ‘‘ The Feather 
Sat & Sun at 7.45 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 

Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


20 October, Friday 

KENT. 8 pm. 14 Great Elms Road, Bromley. 
Discussion Group: ‘‘The Middle East."’ Speaker: 
Major Kenneth Diacre. Tel: 464 1025. 


PRESTON. 7.45 pm. Queens Hotel, Fishergate. 


NEW 
PAPERBACKS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
FROM 
HOUSMANS 


Race War - Ronald Segal. World 
wide conflict of races. 
7s 6d (postage 6d) 


Accidental Century - Michael Har- 
rington. Socialist analysis of the 
Technological Revolution. 

6s (postage 6d) 


Containment and Revolution - edit- 
ed by David Horowitz. Essays on 
Western Imperialism, 1917 - Viet- 
nam. 15s (postage 1s) 


Understanding Media - Marshall 
McLuhan. The basic McLuhan 
text. 10s 6d (postage 1s) 


In Cold Blood - Truman Capote. 
5s (postage 6d) 


Beyond Culture - Lionel Trilling. 
10s 6d (postage 9d) 


The Cook - Harry Kressing. (fiction) 
5s (postage 6d) 


Travelling People - B. S. Johnson. 
(fiction) 5s (postage 6d) 


Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


4 } renounce war and | will never 
suoport or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


‘‘The Social Implications of 


Barnaby Martin: 
Chair- 


Pacifism "' and ‘' Radical Peace Action " 
man: David Owen, Lib. Preston LPF. 


21 October, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On _ sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers welcom- 
ed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON W1, 10 am - 6 pm. Regent Street 
Polytechnic. Teach-in on ‘ Socialism and Stu- 
dent Power ‘’. Sponsored by NALSO and RSA. 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. St. Martin in the Fields. 
Mass vigil against Britain's part in Vietnam 
war. Leaflets provided by YAPPU. Details from 
Roy Hamilton-Smith, la Clanricarde Gardens, 
London W2. 


MANSFIELD, Notts. 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Quaker Lane (off Queen St.) PPU Area 
Rally. Alan Litherland speaking on ‘‘ Stategy of 
Ideas ”’ 


LONDON WC2. Trafalgar Square, 2.30 pm. End 
British support of war in Vietnam. Mass rally 
in support of US Autumn Mobilisation. Radial 
marches from London suburbs. Details: 13 
Goodwin Street, N4. 


22 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Digbeth Institute. Re- 
store Democracy in Greece. Speaker: Dr Markos 
Dragoumis (elected MP to former Greek Parlia- 
ment). Chairman: Cllr. W. E. Jarvis JP. Greek 
songs by Clarion Singers. Birmingham Commit- 
tee for Democracy in Greece. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘* Salutation *' Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 3.15 pm. Chapel Royal, 
Street. United Nations gathering. UNA. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON WCi1. 7.45 pm, Golden Lion, Kings 
Cross Road. Solidarity Meeting, ‘‘ What's Hap- 
penning at Vauxhall "’. 


LONDON WC2. Trafalgar Square, 2.30 pm. Mass 
Rally: ‘* US Get Out of Vietnam Now!’’ Inter- 
national speakers, followed by march to US 
Embassy. Posters, leaflets and all information 
from: October 22 Vietnam Ad Hoc Committee, 
49 Rivington St, EC2. Tel: 739 6951. 


23 October, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 3 and 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Ship Street. ‘' Cathy Come Home” 
(film). Collection for ‘‘ Shelter '’. SoF. 


LONDON WC}, 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. G. W. Parkinson, Probation 
Officer. The psychological aspects of delin- 
quency, PPU. 


24 October, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Teach-in on Disarmament, Platform: 
Myrtle Solomon, PPU, Hugh Hanning, UNA, 
Nicholas Sims, FPC, Harry Knight, SPES Chair- 
man. 


25 October, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bull Street. ‘‘ Disarmament Now": Philip Noel 
Baker MP. SoF. 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, Revive Peace Action work. 
Bring ideas. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


North 


26 October, Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk "' - Folksong, Ballads, Blues & 
Poetry. 


27-4 Oct-Nov, Fri-Sat 


HULL. Hull Vietnam Week. Meetings, concerts, 
“‘Teach-In’', Film Shows, Street collections. 
“‘March of the Dead’’, Press advertisements 
etc, Full details: P. Blagdon (Sec Hull Peace 
My tists Committee}, 96 Victoria Avenue, 
ull. 


29 October, Sunday 


LONDON WCl. 2 - 5 pm. White Hall Hotel, 
Bloomsbury Square. ‘‘ Pressure to Conform ”’ 
document to be presented to Libertarian Con- 
ference. Details: Common Wealth, 85 Hartland 
Drive, South Ruislip. 


US GET OUT OF 
VIETNAM NOW! 


Mass Rally Trafalgar Square 
Sunday, October 22 - 2.30 pm. 


Speakers: Tariq Ali, Ken Coates, 
Syd Bidwell, MP, Obi 
Egbuna, UCPA, Al Krebs, 
founder, NY Free Uni- 
versity, John Palmer, 
Ralph Schoenman. 

MARCH to US Embassy via Aust. 

House, NZ House and Downing 

Street. 

CONCERT Saturday, October 21, 

King George Hall, Gt. Russell St. 

7.30 pm. 

John Arden, Adrian Mitchell. 

CAST, Critics Group. 

Tickets 7s 6d. 

49 Rivington St, EC2 - 739 6952. 


VOLUNTEERS 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


for packing Peace News. Wednesday 
evenings between 5 & 8 pm and all 
day Thursdays. Volunteers also re- 
quired every day for packing Christ- 
mas Cards. Free refreshments. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
Sis 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a, for pam- 
phlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 638. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 
your newsagent 


Tribute to Che Guevara 


Public meeting in solidarity with the Latin American Revolution. 


Tuesday, October 24 at 7.30 pm. 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square, Wl. (Warren Street Tube). 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 49 Rivington Street, EC1. 


Tel: 739 6952. 


CHRISTMAS 


CARDS 


at one third of selling price 


A selection of 72 artistic and colourful designs: international peace, Nativity 
and festive themes, on which 8d or more in every shilling on quantity orders 
is yours for fundraising or personal use. 


SEND FOR 
POST FREE 
SAMPLES 


§ Full selection (as above) for 18s 9d; 
6 specimens for 2s; or send s.a.e. for lists. 


18 beautiful new designs for 10s 
Endsleigh Cards (all profits to Peace News), 5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


A day to remember 


Peace News Christmas Fair 


11.30 am onwards, Saturday 11 November at Kingsway Hall. 
Urgently needed - gifts of all kinds to sell. 


Offers of help to Harry Mister, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 
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October Mobilisation: ‘shutting down 
the Pentagon, we hope’ 


from front page 


a-decision. Stop the war. Stop the 
draft.” 
Another supporter of the action, Pro- 
fessor Franz Schurmann, Asian stud- 
ies expert at the University of Cali- 
fornia, said: 
“Since no other country is willing 
to provide cannon fodder for the 
Pentagon’s appetite, it must be the 
young men of America. Since the 
draft has become the instrument to 
provide cannon fodder for an im- 
moral and unjust war, the draft it- 
self is immoral and unjust. The 
draft, and ultimately all of Ameri- 
ca’s_ instruments of aggression, 
must be done away with. Otherwise, 
America will go the way of Nazi 
Germany. ” 
Similar activities are taking place this 
week at draft centres in New York, 
Madison, Portland, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, and other cities. Reports so far 
indicate that at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, 3,000 students and 
teachers ignored a court order ban- 
ning a teach-in and held an anti-draft 
meeting on the campus. In New York, 
300 protestors rallied in front of the 
US Court House. As their names were 
called over a loudspeaker, they drop- 
ped their draft cards into cardboard 
boxes on the sidewalk. 
In Boston, about 70 young men burn- 
ed their draft cards at the altar of the 
Arlington Street Church, tossing the 
ashes into a silver urn. More than 220 
others surrendered their draft cards 
to clergymen of their faith in mass 
protest against the war and the draft 
laws. The youths were part of an esti- 
mated 4,000 people who demonstrated 
on Boston Common and then marched 
to the nearby church. And in San 
Francisco about 1,000 demonstrators 
are going to try to shut down an Army 
call-up centre. 
This last demonstration is expected 
to be the biggest of the week, prepara- 
tory to the Mobilisation in Washing- 
ton at the weekend. The confrontation 
with the warmakers in Washington 
could well be the most important anti- 
war protest yet. The organisers are 
obviously expecting trouble: a report 
in the current issue of WIN maga- 
zine carries advice on what to do if 
violence breaks out. 
The possibilities of violence occurring 
are further compounded by the fact 
that the sponsors of the Mobilisation 
have not issued a non-violent disci- 


pline, which has upset many tradi- 
tional hard-core pacifists who are now 
considering not joining the Mobilisa- 
tion. Martin Jezer and Maris Cakars 
write in WIN: 
“Whoever follows that course will 
be able to say that he himself was 
not there when violence broke out. 
That’s fine, but someone will surely 
ask why the hell he wasn’t there, 
trying to deal with the situation. ” 
“ But, in addition to being ready to 
prevent violence, we have to be pre- 
pared to absorb it. The Civil Rights 
movement in the South absorbed a 
hell of a beating. If redneck sher- 
riffs couldn’t ‘ turn us around ’, then 
Johnson’s legions shouldn’t ‘turn 
us around’ in DC.” 
The spirit of the Mobilisation is best 
summed up by WIN’s_ headline: 
“Where Were You on October 21, 
Daddy? Shutting down the Pentagon 
by mass civil disobedience, we hope! ”’ 
The demonstrations in Washington 
are having a direct telephone linkup 
with Europe, via Stockholm, Copen- 


cera oe 


hagen, Paris, Genoa, and London. In 
Europe demonstrations are planned 
to coincide in Berlin, Amsterdam, 
and Brussels, and a general strike is 
being planned in Japan. 

In Britain this weekend, there are 
three distinctly different demonstra- 
tions taking place. On Saturday even- 
ing, the BCPV and CND are holding 
their torchlight march from the Em- 
bankment to Finsbury Town Hall, 
where they will have direct telephone 
communication with the Mobilisation 
in Washington. The march will split 
into two, with one half occupying the 
Town Hall, while the other half con- 
tinues to the Foreign Office, there to 
hold a silent “sympathy vigil”. On 
Sunday afternoon, the Vietnam Soli- 
darity Campaign is organising a rally 
in Trafalgar Square, directed specifi- 
cally against American policy on Viet- 
nam and calling for immediate Am- 
erican withdrawal. 

Finally, on Saturday afternoon, the 
Committee of 100 is sponsoring a ral- 
ly in Trafalgar Square which takes as 
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Insulting behaviour In 


Douglas Kepper writes: On Friday, 
September 29, Linda Dancy, of Wood 
Green, London N22, was arrested 
and charged with possessing a dan- 
gerous weapon - a knife. Two young 
friends of hers, David Turvey and Ed- 
ward Bouldin, were also arrested, and 
charged with “ insulting behaviour’, 
because they had dared to question 
the way in which the police behaved. 
Bail was refused and the next day 
all three were remanded in custody 
for one week, Linda going to Hollo- 
way, David to Brixton and Eddie to 
Ashford Remand Centre. 

Michael Summers, Assistant Secretary 
of the London Committee of 100, who 
is a friend of each of the above, went 
to Wood Green police station on the 
Friday night and asked if he could 
see his friends. He was told that he 
could not, as only close relatives and 
solicitors could do this. 

He then asked if he could stand bail 
for one of them and was told that no 
bail was to be granted. When he asked 
why, he was told that the police do 
not have to give reasons. He was asked 
to leave the police station and, as he 


We’d go even faster with a different man at the wheel. 


did so, he said something like, 
“Bloody fascists”. He was arrested 
and charged with “insulting behavi- 
our.” Again, bail was refused. 

On being searched, a number of fake 
US “dollars” were found on him, 
similar to the ones that Terry Chand- 
ler and Melvyn Estrin were arrested 
for. These are leaflets, one side of 
which looks like an American dollar 
bill; on the other side are the words, 
“Ts this worth all the blood and 
slaughter in Vietnam?” He also had 
one photographed copy of a British 
banknote with similar wording on the 
back. 

The police then visited Mick’s home 
(with a search warrant) and found 
more of these bills. He was subse- 
quently charged with being in posses- 
sion of forged notes. On appearing at 
Tottenham Police Court bail was re- 
fused, and he was remanded in cus- 
tody for one week and sent to Ash- 
ford Remand Centre. 

All four of the above appeared at 
Tottenham Court again on Friday, Oc- 
tober 6. The first three pleaded guilty. 
Linda was fined £20 and David and 
Eddie were fined £10 each. The police 
sergeant who gave evidence stated 
that all three were living in a lodging 
house which was the “ headquarters 
of various anarchist organisations. ” 
It is true that most of the residents 
are anarchists, but’so what? 

In the case of Mick Summers, the de- 
tective who gave evidence said that 
the matter was lin the hands of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions and 
they would not be ready to proceed 
until the following week; they were 
opposed to bail as “ ‘the defendant had 
no fixed address.” The counsel for 
Mick asked the detective if he was 
aware that the defendant had lived 
at his present address for seven 
months and that he had paid rent 
regularly every week for his flat. “I 
don’t know anything about that,” he 
replied 

Eventually, he agreed to bail if two 
sureties could be found of £250 each. 
Two such sureties were found, plus 
Mick’s own surety of £50. 

Mick Summers finally appeared on 
Friday, October 13. It was fully ex- 
pected that there would be a commit- 
tal to the Old Bailey. An American 
Treasury official had been flown over 
specially for the case from Paris, and 
then found that he wasn’t wanted be- 


its theme ‘The Labour Party versus 
Peace in Vietnam”. The demonstra- 
tion is aimed at demanding severance 
of Britain’s direct involvement in the 
Vietnam war, and it is probably the 
first demonstration in this country to 
make some crucial points about the 
Labour government’s actual physical 
support of the American war effort. 
In last week’s Freedom, Peter Cado- 
gan, the Committee’s national secre- 
tary, wrote: 
“ Dissociation is a deed, or a series 
of deeds, or ‘it is nothing. To disso- 
ciate from the US in Vietnam is to 
go through the list (certainly much 
longer than any of us can know) of 
actual physical commitments to the 
war on the part of this country, and 
to terminate them physically. ” 
“We can only get a breakthrough 
on the streets (for peace in Viet- 
nam) if first we have a break- 
through in the mind. We, in this 
country, share direct military and 
physical responsibility for the war 
in Vietnam. ”’ 
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cause the DPP at the last minute 
changed the charge to one of “ using 
documents closely resembling US dol- 
lars’, which carried a maximum fine 
of £10. The British banknote charge 

was dropped. 

On the “ insulting behaviour ” charge 
Mick was found guilty. He was alleged 
to have called the police “ Fascist 

bastards ”. He admitted calling them 
“Bloody fascists”, but denied using 
the word “ bastard ”. 

The counsel, Mr Hodgson, asked how 

Mick could have occasioned a breach 
of the peace when no members of tthe 
public were present. No answer. He 
then asked if it was not a fact that 
they had arrested Mick because he 
had been rude to them. No answer. 

He went on to suggest that if we had 

really reached a state of affairs in this 
country where one was arrested for. 
being rude to a policeman, then per- 
haps the term “ Fascist’ was not far 
wrong. 

On the dollar bills charge, Mick had 

pleaded guilty. He was eventually 
fined £5 for “insulting behaviour ”; 

£5 on the dollars charge; and £5 costs, 

with 21 days to pay. He is on ‘tthe 
National Assistance getting £7 per 
week. 

There are several disturbing features 
of ‘these cases. The police lied about 

the addresses of the defendants, giv- 
ing the impression that they were 
“roughing it” ‘im a derelict house. 

David Turvey and Eddie Bouldin re- 
ceived no food at the police station 
from 3 pm until nearly midnight and 
when Linda Dancy, who did receive 
food, asked the policeman if the boys 
were getting food, the latter replied: 

“No, and they’re not going to.” All 

three lads should have had their be- 
longings, including money, taken with 

them to prison, as they were on re- 
mand; but this did not happen and 
they were unable to buy anything, 

even stamps - until they had been 

visited by friends. 

These latter points are being ‘investi- 
gated by the police themselves. 

Nobody can justify the possession of 
a knife by anybody; nor can any- 
body justify the behaviour of the 
police in these cases. 
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